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NOTES OF A FORTNIGHT. 


Y TIME honored custom Jackson day has come to be 
regarded as an occasion for the announcement of Demo- 
cratic policies. And of this occasion modern day Demo- 

crats, spokesmen and orators, are expected to avail at the ban- 
quets given to celebrate the anniversary of the most glorious day 
in the military career of the rugged Democrat who gained the 
love of the people and undying hate of their aespoilers by warring 
on monopoly, a hatred so deep that those who find comfort in 
laying tribute on the fruits of others’ labor and so living by 
others’ toil, abhor his very name to this day, refuse to do honor 
to hismemory. Naturally Mr. Bryan, as foremost of Democrats, 
was looked to with the recurrence of this occasion. He availed 
of it at a Chicago banquet to make one of his characteristic 
speeches teeming wth telling epigrams, yet lacking in profound- 
ness and impressiveness, a speech to enthuse but hardly con- 
vince. Still those who agree with him must find his speech a 
pleasure to read, as his auditors found it a pleasure to hear, for 
the pointed epigrams that fail to penetrate but rather irritate the 
prejudices of his opponents and close their ears to conviction 
cannot but be absorbed by those in agreement with him. For to 
those who agree with him they carry a pointed meaning, to his 
opponents they but appear as the vaporings of a demagogue. 

Mr. Bryan declared with an emphasis that brooks no denial, 
though it carries no conviction to the doubter, that the Democratic 
party would stand by the Chicago platform, stand by free silver, 
stand for the people and against the aggressions of the moneyed 
cliques, the trusts and monopolies, stand unflinchingly. He 
noted that the position taken by the Democratic party in 1896 was 
being antagonized by men prominent or rather once prominent in 
the party, he feeling that the prominence of the men in the party 
who antagonized such position, antagonized the party policies 
for which he stands will fade. And so it will unless these mer 
get the upper hand in the Democratic party, dictate its policy, its 
candidates, when it will be the prominence of those that take Mr. 
Bryan’s position that will do the fading. But the possibility of 
such an outcome Mr. Bryan refuses to entertain. ‘‘Some who 
opposed the platform in 1896,’’ he noted, ‘‘ have promised to 
return to the party on condition that the party will drop the 
money question and confine the fight to the trusts. The offer 
will not be accepted. What confidence would the people have in 
our sincerity if we should declare against trusts in general, but 
enter into a treaty of peace with the greatest of all trusts, the 
money trust ?’’ 

Well is this said, but what confidence ought the people to 
have in a party that enters into a treaty with a trust as great as 
the money trust and as insidious in its workings—the railroad 
trust? Truly none at all,and such a treaty of peace has the 
Democratic party made, it tacitly tolerates the abuses of the rail- 
road trust—we here take liberties with the word ‘“trust’’ 
stretching its meaning after the manner of Mr. Bryan—a trust 
that is the mother of all industrial trusts. 
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But while Mr. Bryan thus deprecated the making of the 
fight of 1900 upon the trusts alone, deprecated it as unworthy of 
a great party to thus run away from the issues of the 1896 cam- 
paign, deprecated it as poor party policy, an eastern Democrat, a 
Tammany brave, a friend of Bryan, at a Jackson Day banquet 
further west, in the city of Omaha, and after announcing alle- 
giance to the Chicago platform in a general way declared ‘‘ the 
highest duty and true mission to-day of the Democratic party to 
be the crushing of the trusts now and forever.’’ So spoke Mr. 
Sulzer, who is being pushed half earnestly, half jokingly for the 
leadership of the minority in the next House. And co-incidently 
with this address came an announcement from his chief, Mr. 
Croker, that ‘‘the 16 to 1 question, as outlined in the Chicago 
platform, is a decitedly dead issue,’’ as ‘‘ was fully demonstrated 
in the last election,’’ that the next campaign should be made 
against the trusts, while Mr. Byran was declaring that ‘‘ tocentre 
the fight upon the trusts’’ would be to leave the Democratic 
party without an issue, that if the Democrats thus attempted to 
centre the fight ‘* the Republicans would adopt as strong an anti- 
trust plank as we, because no party would dare to defend the 
trusts '’ and ‘‘ in sucha fight the trust magnates would be found 
supporting both parties and contributing liberally to both cam- 
paign funds, provided the trusts were guaranteed the privilege of 
naming the Attorney General and the Judges.”’ 


AND all this is very true, but a fight in which the trust mag- 
nates would be found contributing liberally to the Democratic 
campaign funds, something much missed in the last campaign, is 
just the kind of a fight that Mr. Croker and many other Demo- 
crats who are in politics for the flesh pots would like to see and 
will force if they can. Therefore we find Mr. Croker deprecating 
the raising of the question of expansion as an issue as Mr. Bryan 
deprecates making the fight upon the trusts. To center the fight 
upon the trusts, says Mr. Bryan, would leave the party without 
an issue. ‘To oppose the policy of expansion reasons Mr. Croker 
would make an issue and prevent the centering of the fight upon 
the trusts which he desires, a centering that would indeed leave 
the Democratic party without an issue, but would pave the way 
for the unlocking of the doors to the treasuries of the trusts and 
combines by putting them in a position where they would feel 
that they could purchase and that it would be wise to purchase 
immunity from prosecution by making campaign contributions to 
the funds of both political parties. 

So Mr. Croker takes issue with Mr. Bryan on the question 
of expansion, he declares that policy demands that the Democratic 
party take the same position as the Republican on this question, 
that it take a position in regard to the trusts that the Republicans 
would be obliged to adopt. This would result in virtually 
obliterating the differences between the parties, put them back 
upon the basis of the 1892 campaign, when the trusts cared but 
little which party won and contributed liberally to the campaign 
funds of both parties, a campaign that gave the people no show, 
that caused the trusts no uneasiness, that was highly satisfactory 
to the politicians. And a duplication of this campaign in 1900 
would be much to the liking of Mr. Croker and the followers of 
the flesh pots in general. They will bring it about if they can. 
But if they succeed so far as Democracy is concerned, how the 
Peoples party will upset their plans. 


So rris that the Democratic party is dividing into two camps 
as divergent as the poles. Between Mr. Croker and Mr. Bryan 
there is no common ground, not even on the question of the 
trusts. Mr. Bryan stands for free silver and the free state 
banking system that would be prone to develop into that very 
money trust for which he professes such an abhorrence, Mr. 
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Croker stands for gold; Mr, Bryan opposes expansion and its 
kindred policies, Mr. Croker announces himself an ardent 
expansionist and declares himself ready to support any increase 
of the army and navy, any extension of militarism that the 
embarkation on the policy of expansion may demand. 

The friends of Mr. Bryan may feel that such a comparison 
with Mr. Croker is odious But Mr. Croker has great power in 
the Democratic party and he cannot be left out of the reckoning, 
unless indeed the party is ready to accept defeat. As Mr. 
Croker remarks on the campaign of 1898, ‘‘ we (meaning Tam- 
many ) did not embody the 16 to 1 question in our platform, and 
the result is that we elected every one of our Congressmen.’’ 
And the dropping of this question led to Democratic gains 
throughout the east. This is a cold fact that cannot be gainsaid. 
Centering the fight on the trusts, which means making the fight 
on no issue, the Democrats may carry New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, as in the past. Onthe16 tor 
issue they cannot carry them, and without carrying some of them 
it is practically impossible for the Democratic party to win. 

Thus do the supporters of the Croker Democracy present 
their case and it is given double force by the losses sustained by 
the Democracy in the West where standing by free silver. It is a 
question, reason the followers of Mr. Croker, of dropping the 
silver issue or defeat. Western Democrats of the practical poli- 
tician stamp may respond that to drop the silver issue would 
bring such losses in the West as to make success impossible even 
though great gains were made in the East. But this does not 
weigh with the Croker Democrats. At any rate, they reason, 
we can get campaign contributions if we drop the silver issue. 
And undeniably they are gaining converts. So their hope of con- 
trolling the national convention of the party in 1g00. And if 
they control, what then will plutocracy have to fear? Nothing 
but—the Peoples party, for with both old parties suffering the 
dictation of plutocracy, living on the pap of plutocracy, said plu- 
tocracy would be in easy street unless a new party arose. But a 
new party, a Peoples party would arise, the control of both old 
parties by plutocracy would force it, lead to the drawing of the 
lines of battle sharply between plutocracy and the people, lead to 
the fighting of the Presidential campaign on those lines, and thus 
fighting, thus arrayed against plutocracy, the people ought to and 
can win. 


AND now a word as to the points Mr. Bryan made in his 
Jackson Day address against expansion. He himself introduced 
the subject, and after exhorting the Democratic party to stand 
by the Chicago platform, as ‘‘a word in regard to imperialism.’’ 
‘*'Those who advocate the annexation of the Philippines,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘call themselves expansionists, but they are really 
imperialists. The word expansion would describe the acquisition 
of territory to be populated by homogeneous people, and to be 
carved into states like those now in existence. An empire sug- 
gests variety in race and diversity in government. ‘The im- 
perialists do not desire to clothe the Filipinos with all the rights 
and privileges of American citizens; they want to exercise 
sovereignty over an alien race, and they expect to rule the new 
subjects upon a theory entirely at variance with constitutional 
government. Victoria is Queen of Great Britain and Empress of 
India ; shall we change the title of our Executive and call him 
President of the United States and Emperor of the Philippines ? 

‘‘The Democratic party stood for the money of the Consti- 
tution in 1896; it stands for the Government of the Constitution 
now. It opposed an English financial policy in 1896 ; it opposes 
an English colonial policy now. Those who in 1896 were in 
favor of turning the American people over to the greed of foreign 
financiers and domestic trusts may now be willing to turn the 
Filipinos over to the tender mercies of Military Governors and 
carpet-bag officials, 
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‘* Those who in 1896 thought the people of the United States 
too weak to attend to their own business may now think them 
strong enough to attend to the business of remote and alien 
races ; but those who fought for independence for the American 
people will not now withhold independence from those who desire 
it elsewhere.’’ 

Such was Mr. Bryan’sepigrammatic argument, if, indeed, it 
can be called argument, against the policy of expansion. As we 
have already said it is a manner of speech that pleases those in 
accord with the speaker, but in no way serves to convince oppo- 
nents but rather tends to confirm them in their opposition, and 
reams of such argument will avail nothing in the direction of 
saving the country from embarking on the career of despoiling 
other peoples, a career that has led to the fall of many republics 
in the past. 


FOR AN argument against the forcible annexation of the 
Philippines of telling effect, an appeal to the reason and not to 
the passions, a judicial, logical, yet feeling appeal to the advocates 
of what the President lately called ‘‘ criminal aggression,’’ yet an 
aggression to which he now lends himself, indeed leads, an appeal 
to Senators to desist from the course that leads to ruin, we turn 
to Senator Hoar. That desist they would before the Republic 
passed so far on the downward path as to be past resurrection, he 
felt, but that the downfall of the Republic was inseparable from 
continued pursuit of the course on which we are now embarking 
he was convinced, for history teaches that ‘‘a democracy cannot 

rule over vassal states or subject other people (7. e., 
cannot be false to itself), without bringing in the elements of 
death into its ownconstitution.’’ ‘‘ I have, in my humble way,”’ 
declared the Senator, ‘‘ defended the character of the American 
people, their capacity for self government, the character of the 
great legislative bodies through which the government is exer- 
cised, whenever and by whomsoever assailed. I do not mistrust 
them now. But the strongest frame may get mortal sickness from 
one exposure, the most vigorous health or life may be destroyed 
by a single drop of poison, and what poison is to the human frame 
the abandonment of our great doctrine of liberty will be to the 
Republic.’’ And firm in his conviction that the American people, 
however much momentarily carried away by enthusiasm, would 
not permanently abandon this doctrine, he warned his Republican 
associates that if they abandoned that doctrine they would give 
to their party a mortal wound. ‘‘I stood in an humble capacity 
by its cradle,’’ he said. ‘‘I do not mean, if I can help it, to 
follow its hearse.’’ 

He was pained to the heart by those who preached the doc- 
tr. ne that the United States is strong enough to do what it likes 
and therefore need not regard the right, that the Declaration of 
Independence had been outgrown, that the principles therein 
enunciated are for the observance, the guidance of little countries 
incapable of aggressions on other peoples, not for great countries 
capable of such aggressions, that there is no moral law binding 
on strong nations. ‘‘ When I hear attributed to men in high 
places,’’ he said, ‘‘ counselors of the President himself, that we 
have outgrown the principles and constitutional interpretation 
which were sufficient for our thirteen states and our 3,000,000 of 
people in the time of their weakness, and by which they have 
grown to 75,000,000 and forty-five states, in this hour of our 
strength, it seems to me these counselors would have this nation 
of ours like some prosperous thriving youth who reverses suddenly 
all the maxims and rules of living in which he has been educated 
and says to himself : ‘I am too big for the Golden Rule. I have 
outgrown the Ten Commandments, I no.longer need the 
straight waistcoat of the moral law. Like Jeshuron, I will wax 
fat and kick.’ ’’ 


CominG down to an analysis of our present bearing towards 
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the Filipinos Senator Hoar declared that we are now preparing to 


| exert powers of sovereignty over the Filipinos of the same kind 
; and in the same manner that King George III. attempted to exert 


over the co.onies and for which exertion and attempted exertion 
our fathers arraigned and indicted him in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in which reasons, that we have unto now held to be un- 
assailable, and that impelled and justified us in asserting our 
independence, in rebelling against British rule, were given to the 
world. One of the grievances of our forefathers was that the 
king had ‘‘ made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure 
of their offices and the amount and payment of their salariess”’ 
and yet we propose ‘‘to make judges for twelve million people 
dependent on the will of the President only for the tenure of 
their office, and on the will of Congress alone for the amount 
and payment of their salaries.’’ Indeed do we propose to make 
President McKinley the George III. of the Philippines ? 

‘*Further,’’ we quote from Sénator Hoar, ‘‘our fathers, said, 
that King George had ‘kept among us in times of peace standing 
armies’ and ‘ quartered large bodies of armed troops among us 
without the consent of our legislatures.’ I suppose somewhere in 
this Capitol men are at work to-day in devising ways and means 
for a permanent standing army to be kept in these islands, east 
and west, without the consent of anybody there.’’ 

Further did our forefathers arraign King George for com- 
bining with others to impose taxes on us without our consent ; to 
alter fundamentally the forms of our government ; for declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. And just these things is the President combining 
with others, Congress, to do in the Philippines, just these things 
that we protested George III. could not rightfully do we assume 
the right to do in the Philippines. 


Now IT is said that we are going to do all these things for the 
good of the Filipinos, that we are going to rule them, thrash 
them if need be, that liberty, the blessings of liberty, may be 
assured to them. This is the sophistry with which those who 
demand the forcible annexation of the Philippines seek to con- 
done the crime they are about to commit. But as Senator Mason 
set out in his eloquent, almost impassioned address to the Senate 
on Tuesday of last week, George III. professed to have the sanic 
ends in view in sending armies to thrash the Americans into 
rendering obedience to his dictates that we now profess to have 
in view in asserting our sovereignty, our rule over the Philippines 
regardless of the wish of the inhabitants, in sending our armies 
to assert that sovereignty and shoot such Filipinos as may resist, 
shoot them down until they accept the blessings of liberty we are 
so anxious to extend to them, all for their own good. We pro- 
test that it is not Christian, not American. But what said King 
George III. to his Parliament anent the sending of troops to take 
from us our liberties: ‘‘ I am desirous of restoring to them the 
blessings of law and liberty equally enjoyed by every British sub- 
ject which they have fatally and desperately exchanged for the 
calamities of war and the arbitrary tyranny of their chiefs.’’ 

And in this age and generation, an age, as we flatter our- 
selves, of enlightenment and liberty, what does President Mc- 
Kinley tell the Filipinos in his proclamation? That we are 
desirous of extending to them the blessings of liberty that we 
enjoy, that for this end we purpose to extend our rule over them, 
that if they resist such extension we will shoot them down 
to bring them to reason and save them from what we, not they, 
feel would be the alternative, the calamitous rule and arbitrary 
And this is just what George III. 
warred on us for, so he said. It was to save us from the calami- 
ties of war that he made war upon us convinced that if left to 
govern ourselves we would fall a prey to sectional strife and never 
know the blessings of peace. This is what we now tell the 
Filipinos, It was to save us from “‘ the arbitrary tyranny of our 


tyranny of their chiefs. 
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Chiefs,’’ of Washington, that George III. sent his troops to 
shoot down those who valued self-rule more than they loved 
George III.; it is to save the Filipinos from the arbitrary 
tyranny of Aguinaldo that President McKinley sends troops to 
shoot down Filipinos if they think their liberties would be securer 
in their own hands than those of William McKinley and his 
advisers and so thinking refuse to lay down their arms and look 
to the American President as a father to give them the blessings 
of liberty. If they insist on the right of looking to themselves 
we shoot and hound them until they desist. Bring the Filipinos 
to acknowledge us as their lord and master, writes the President 
in his proclamation to General Otis for promulgation in the 
Philippines, peacefully if you can, forcibly if you must. And 
all that is promised Filipinos in this proclamation is that we will 
be to them a beneficent master. Is it any wonder they resist ? 

BuT the drawing of such parallels as these only excites the 
wrath of those bent on the forcible annexation of the Philip- 
pines regardless of traditions, regardless of cost and who are 
growing somewhat rabid in their declarations. Unable to answer 
the protests made against the too evident purpose of using the 
forces of the United States to deny to the people of the Philip- 
pines the right of self-government and the further use of those 
forces to dragoon the Filipinos into submission to our rule, the 
more violent of the annexationists assert that the making of such 
protests comes close to the border line of treason, that such pro- 
tests when made in the United States Senate or by persons of 
prominence outside are telegrapbed to the Filipino Junta in Hong 
Kong, that the Filipinos acquainted by such Junta with the sub- 
stance of such protests are encouraged in their resistance to the 
extension of American rule, that, therefore, the effect of protests 
made in the United States against forcible annexation is to in- 
cite the Filipinos to make resistance to the Americam arms, and 
that thus to incite rebellion is treason. 

But, in the first place, the protests made are only protests 
against the President doing what he has no right todo. The 
protest is against the President making war on the Filipinos. 
To make such war the President has no right. During Mr. 
Mason’s address, to which we have already referred, Senator 
Tillman propounded this leading question : ‘‘Can the President 
order a single gun fired unless this Congress shall pass a resolu- 
tion declaring war against the Filipinos—I mean legally ?’’ and 
Senator Mason answered: ‘‘ No, he cannot.’’ This positive 
statement should be qualified by prefixing the words ‘in aggres- 
sion’’ to the four words in the answer, but in substance that 
statement is unassailable. Of course our troops have the right 
to defend themselves, and if the Filipinos attack them the 
attackers must take the consequences. But this would not be 
making war on the Filipinos, it would be the Filipinos making 
war on us, and the President as commander of the forces of the 
United States has, of course, the right to accept war. But the 
using of these forces to make war is a different question, and to 
so use the forces of the United States the President has no right 
save by the command of Congress. If the President then orders 
our troops to make war on the Filipinos, orders them to take 
Iloilo, or other places in the hands of the Filipinos, he violates 
the Constitution. And it is against action on the President’s 
part that would amount to a violation of his oath, his oath 
to uphold the Constitution, that protests are now made that some 
choose to call treasonable. As we see it, it is not a question of 
treason, but a question of Constitutional violation by those who 
raise the cry treason. 

From the correspon@ence of Consul Wildman, first from 
Manila, later from Hong Kong, and finally again from Manila, 
and of Consul General Pratt, stationed at Singapore, correspond- 
ence lately published in connection with the treaty of peace sent 
to the Senate for ratification, we learn as a fact, what before we 





supposed, that the Filipino leaders with whom these consuls held 
close relations, aspired to the independence of the Philippines. By 
these consuls as our representatives such Filipino leaders were 
encouraged to return to the Philippines with the outbreak of war 
and incite the people thereof to renewed rebellion against the 
Spaniards. But clearly they thus stirred up rebellion, and a 
most effective rebellion, in the belief that the right of self-gov- 
ernment, the right of choosing their own rulers would be freely 
accorded them. It does not indeed appear that our consuls entered 


‘into any engagements with them on our behalf or gave them any 


specific assurance that the independence of the islands would, 
when won, be recognized by the United States. But it is very 
evident that the aspirations of the Filipinos were well known to 
our representatives, and that they, the Filipinos, were encour- 
aged to believe that the United States would help them to realize 
such aspirations. And now that they find we do not come among 
them to aid them in the realization of their just aspirations, but to 
interpose our veto, veto supported by military force to such reali- 
zation, what wonder that there should be a revulsion of feeling 
towards us! We came in the garb of liberators, we turn out to 
have come as conquerors. This is how Filipinos regard us. 

And regarding us in this manner it is very certain that the 
establishment of our authority over the Philippines will be a very 
costly job. First, there were estimates that an army of 25,000 
men in the Philippines would be all sufficient, but that was when 
it was thought the spreading of our authority would be every- 
where welcomed, not resisted. Now it is seen that such number 
of men is far from sufficient for the work at hand, that of ruling 
the people against their will, a work that we should not under- 
take. Indeed it looks much as if our imperialistic departure and 
the promulgation of the doctrine, wherever we have the power to 
enforce it, that where we judge people would be bettered by our 
rule we are bound to rule them even against their will, will add 
$150,000,000 a year to our permanent expenditures. And as 
Senator Hoar puts it, ‘‘ a permanent increase of our expenditures 
of one hundred and fifty millions a year—which we cannot avoid 
and from which we cannot withdraw—is precisely the same thing 
as adding to our national debt five thousand million dollars capi- 
talized at 3 per cent.’’ Such is the cost of giving the Filipinos 
and other new wards of ours the blessings of liberty at the point 
of the bayonet and after the manner that George III. felt it his 
duty to insure to the Americans the blessings of liberty, when 
they were so pig-headed as to believe, maintain and announce to 
the world as an uncontrovertible truth that only through self-gov- 
ernment could the blessings of liberty be assured and enjoyed to 
their full worth. We think it would come cheaper to study the 
lesson we taught George III. 

THOUGH Senator Gray, of Delaware, the only Democrat on 
the Peace Commission, is prepared to urge with great earnestness 
the ratification of the treaty of peace, it seems he is not at all 
convinced of the advisability of forcibly annexing the islands 
and permanently to the United States. In an address at Wil- 
mington at a banquet held Jast Saturday in his honor he declared 
that the President was not at first set on taking and holding the 
Philippines. But, said the Senator, the President reasoned that 
‘* Commodore Dewey had brought Aguinaldo back to Luzon, by 
his leadership and the encouragement of the American fleet the 
embers of insurrection which had died out were rekindled into 
flame, and the assistance of the insurgent forces was gladly 
availed of by our commodore. It then came to the thought that 
in our settlement with Spain we could not honorably leave the 
inhabitants of those islands to the tender mercies of their Spanish 
oppressors.’’ And just thought was this. Aid the President 
thereupon said, so asserts Senator Gray, who, as one of our Peace 
Commissioners, received his instructions, that ‘‘ he could not put 
our country in the attitude of deserting those whom we had 
placed in a new position of antagonism to their rulers,’’ And 
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this is very good as far as it goes, but how can he put our country 
in the position of going to these islands as the friends of the 
people thereof and staying against their will, for this is the other 
extreme of desertion, it is usurpation. 

However this may be, Senator Gray forcibly says we should 
ratify the treaty, for ‘‘ when the treaty is ratified no policy can 
be adopted without the sanction of Congress, and the whole 
American people will determine, through their representatives, 
what relations we shall sustain to the Philippines. Shall we hold 
the sovereignty in trust for their people, as we will do in Cuba, 
establish a protectorate over them, or govern them as we will the 
island of Puerto Rico? All these important questions will 
properly come up for determination after the ratification of the 
treaty.’’ 


THE torrent of abuse poured out by General Eagan before 
the War Commission in his self-condemnatory attack on General 
Miles and the remissness of the Commission in tolerating such a 
flow of vulgar invective from a witness are subjects that we are 
tempted to dismiss with little comment. We are in no manner 
attracted to spread our humiliation before the world. Whether 
to find greater fault with General Eagan for his vulgar invective 
or the Commission for listening to it we hardly know. The tardy 
action of the Commission in returning to General Eagan the 
communication replete with scurrilous epithets that he read as 
witness and with the declaration that it would not be considered 
unless the objectionable features were striken out, in no way 
excuses the action of the Commission. Nor has Secretary Alger 
in endeavoring to shield General Eagan from the consequences of 
his offense against good breeding or the President in delaying to 
order a court martial until pressed by the well nigh unanimous 
opinion of the country appeared in a favorable light. More than 
ever does it appear that the War Commission is, as Senator Allen 
has styled it in the Senate, an ‘‘ Alger Relief Commission.’’ The 
general disposition among the powers that be at Washington 
seems to be to shelter General Eagan, save him from the penalty 
of his own indiscretion or worse. The controversy over the 
quality of beef supplied the army, the evidence given by General 
Miles, and at which General Eagan took such virulent offense we 
need not here discuss. We need only remark that General Miles 
only asserted that which was asserted by the regimental com- 
manders in Puerto Rico, that the canned beef furnished the troops 
was unfit to eat, that it was not nourishing, that the eating of it 
sickened the men and that it is not the wont of men who feel 
that they have done nothing to be ashamed of, who feel that 
their conduct has been above reproach to fall into a fit of uncon- 
trollable passion when attacked, but rather, injured though their 
feelings may be, court investigation into their conduct, demand 
it with a tinge of sadness, perhaps, but with that calmness born 
of confidence that baseless attacks will recoil on their makers. 

So the presumption is that the conduct of General Eagan 
is not above suspicion. It is a presumption added to by his own 
conduct. It is possible that the public in forming such presump- 
tion do General Eagan a wrong, but if they have he has himself, 
his lack of self-control which unfits him to occupy a place of 
command, primarily to blame. Yet he “‘ indulges the hope and 
belief that my statement (7. ¢., his tirade of invective) when pub- 
lished to the country, when read by the representatives of foreign 
governments here will offset the statements of General Miles.’’ 
Rather will all fair minded men who believed such statements 
before be confirmed in such belief and those who doubted be con- 
vinced that there is foundation for them, while all minds not 
prejudiced in General Eagan’s favor will be prejudiced against 
him, prejudiced by his own action. 


WE wish we could have done with all matters such as these. 
But to gloss them over will serve no good end, no finding of the 





‘“‘ Alger Relief Commission ’’ will prevent them from cropping 
out again and again. There is a bad system of organization in 
the War Department, incapacity, rottenness or worse, and the 
only way to rid ourselves of the evil effects is to clear out that 
which is bad. And this cannot be accomplished by glossing it 
over, it can be accomplished only by exposure of the sores that 
have cost our soldiers so dearly and then a general cleansing. 
We would like much indeed to have done with the whole loath- 
some business, but the quickest way to have done is through a 
Congressional investigation, a probing to the bottom, a public 
exposure of all that which is bad, however humiliating the expo- 
sure may be, so that blame may be placed where blame belongs. 
An investigating commission that seeks to save us from this 
humiliation, seeks to shelter those who blame should bear and so 
save us from the exposure of that which is humiliating, serves 
the country no good turn. 


MAjor GENERAL BROOKE, Governor-General of Cuba, seems 
to be imbued with a spirit of militarism that would do honor to 
the German code. It appears from dispatches from Havana that 
he is over punctilious about what Germans or French would call 
the honor of the army, the honor of the army demanding that 
the citizen maintain an attitude of almost cringing obeisance 
before the man in uniform, look upto him as a superior of right 
entitled to treat the citizen with scant respect. And this is not 
the sort of order we wish to see established in Cuba. What we 
wish to see is a rule of order resting upon the recognition of 
equality, not a rule of order resting upon fear. For if it is the 
latter rule that we are going to set up in Cuba we never can leave 
without exposing the island to internecine strife, for the rule of 
order that rests on force must collapse with the withdrawal of 
that force. What we must establish is a rule of order that will 
stand by itself and this can only be had by establishing such a 
rule of order as it will be to the interest of an overwhelming 
majority of the people to uphold. And this requires that there 
be insured to all men the fullest and most perfect liberty, free 
from annoying restraints, as can be given without weakening 
that protection to life and property which prevents one man from 
trespassing on the rights of another and without which there can 
be no real liberty. Liberty is not license to trespass upon others, 
it is freedom to comport oneself according to one’s own will so 
long as the rights of others are in no way transgressed. 


WE DISLIKE to pass any unfriendly judgment on General 
Brooke, but we cannot excuse that spirit of militarism displayed 
in sending a protest to Washington because General Wood had 
not prevented a popular demonstration at Santiago, entirely 
peaceful and orderly, against the order issued by General Brooke 
for the concentration of the customs of Santiago province at 
Havana. Under the able direction of General Wood these cus- 
toms receipts collected in Santiago have there been dispensed. 
With such moneys public works of great value have been under- 
taken, and what is of more importance in the utter state of 
impoverishment to which the people were reduced by the war, 
employment has been given to those who otherwise would have 
been without the means of self support, been mendicants, depen- 
dent upon charity or have been driven into crime. And many 
having served in the Cuban army, trained to bear arms and live 
on the country, would doubtless have organized as bandits, hard 
to destroy, preying upon the fruits of industry, and so have con- 
stituted an infinite hindrance to the rejuvenation of Cuba. Such 
customs concentrated in Havana there would only be such sums 
to expend in Santiago as General Brooke saw fit to allot out of 
the general fund. And the experience of Cubans under Spanish 
rule led them to the belief, unwarranted it may be, that practi- 
cally none of the money collected in the province would be 
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allotted for expenditure in the province. They saw a stoppage 
of the public works, the throwing of thousands out of work to 
become common charges on the community, they saw an undoing 
of the good work instituted by General Wood. So they natur- 
ally were alarmed, they assembled in public meeting and pro- 
And it is against such protest that General Brooke pro- 
We can 


tested. 
tests as derogatory to himself and military authority. 
only say that the right of protest and petition should not be 
limited in any way, that it stands as a check to the abuse of 
military power that should be sacredly preserved to the Cuban 
people during the period of military rule. 

WHAT seems to us like another mistake on the part of 
General Brooke is the farming out of the collection of taxes to the 
Bank of Spain, the Havana bank that served the Spanish in this 
same capacity and by all reports, and as is to be expected under 
a tax farming system, greatly abused the power entrusted in its 
hands. 
continuance of a part of the grievous Spanish system for release 
from which they fought. It may be that it was a question with 
General Brooke of employing this bank as tax collector or 
letting the collection of taxes go for a time by default, and it 


Naturally the Cubans are somewhat incensed at this 


may also be that the supervision of the work of the bank by a 
military agent will prevent many iniquities, but as soon as a 
bureau of taxation can be formed and the machinery be gotten 
into working order the out of date system of farming out the 
collection of taxes, one much in vogue at one time but now dis- 
carded by all nations that can show any pretense of progress 
should be done away with. 








SomE provision should be made by the United States author- 
ities for the payment of something on account of that which is 
due to the Cuban soldiers. To disband the Cuban armies and 
leave the soldiers stranded, penniless, without the means to seek 
employment, without the ability to return to their farms to renew 
their cultivation, with no means of getting food to keep body and 
soul together, save by throwing themselves on American charity, 
or foraging for themselves, of course with little regard to law or 
right, would be an injustice. Indeed the disbandment without 
some provision for the payment of the men is in many cases quite 
impossible. 

Now it may be said that the debt due to the Cuban soldiers is 
not our debt, and that we should not be looked to to make pro- 
vision for its payment. The claim of the Cuban soldier is against 
the Republic of Cuba, but we hold the forming of such republic 
in abeyance until the island may be pacified and a rule of order 
established to our satisfaction. And in the meanwhile we collect 
the revenues of the island, the revenues that the Cuban soldier 
would look to for payment if collected by a Cuban government. 
Consequently we must pay the Cubans part of what is due them 
out of such revenues or they must wait. And it is not to our 
interest that they should wait. It is to our interest to see 
them re-established as peaceful cultivators of the soil, con- 
tented and not discontented, producing wealth, not merely con- 
suming it as now. 

We repeat we are under no obligation to pay the Cuban 
soldiers anything. But we are collecting the revenues of Cuba, we 
are holding the formation of a Cuban Republic in abeyance, and 
thus it is impossible for Cubans either to raise by taxation or by 
negotiation of a loan any money of moment to pay the soldiers. So 
such soldiers look to us. As a Cuban officer says: ‘‘ As the United 
States collects the island revenues, we must look to the United 
States.’’ It is only reasonable that they should, only reasonable 
that we should respond, not indeed pay the Cubans out of our 
own pockets but make them an advance to b: repaid to us out of 
the revenues we may collect or by the government of free Cuba 
when vstablished and coming into the possession of sovereign 
powers in the island. An advance of $4,000,000, a sum that 
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the lamented Garcia estimated would suffice, though young 
Gomez asks for ten times as much, would probably meet present 
requirements and secure desired ends. 








THE death of Mr. Dingley leaves a gap in Congress that will 
be hard to fill. Well on towards three score and ten as he was 
his painstaking habit of research had not forsaken him, his 
memory was undimmed, his faculty for unfolding and making 
clear the financial measures of his party as evolved in his active 
though not boldly constructive brain was undiminished, he was 
untiring in his laborious work as ever, his energy was boundless, 
his fitness to lead was in its zenith. By no means an orator, he 
could ever hold the attention of the House, for he had a direct 
and concise way of putting things that made intricate matters 
clear. Nor were opponents quick to challenge him for he was 
not given to making rash assertions, he invariably had figures 
and facts at his fingers’ ends with which to substantiate what he 
said, or at least silence his questioners. Strict Republican as he 
was he was of a conservative turn of mind and drew back from 
taking any advanced stand on the monetary question. He drew 
back from taking the plunge that our advocates of monetary re- 
form, of cancelling greenbacks and replacing them with bank 
notes, demand. His advice as a party man was to move slow, 
make no radical change, and his advice when backed up by the 
will of that other powerful man from Maine in the House was a 
command to be taken as party law. 

His place on the Ways and Means Committee, even more 
than in the House, the Republicans will find hard to fill, They 
have no man in the House who can step into his place and 
shoulder the responsibilities he bore with like acceptibility. 
Neither Payne, of New York, Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, or the 
blatant Grosvenor, of Ohio, the ranking remaining members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, can stand as his equal. Yet 
Dingley comes not in that category of great or even unusual men 
who live long in memory. In a few years he will be forgotten, 
save by the historians of the period, as other men whose names 
have been associated with tariff laws have been forgotten by us. 
How many can recall the features of the Walker tariff, a tariff 
marking a greater epoch than the Dingley? Indeed the Dingley 
tariff marks no epoch at all. 


WE are not writing this but copying that which is written by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and published in a recent 
report. ‘‘The railroad situation has become intolerable both 
from the standpoint of the public and the carriers. ‘Tariffs are 
disregarded, discriminations constantly occur, the price at which 
transportation can be obtained is fluctuating and uncertain. Rail- 
road managers are distrustful of each other, and shippers all 
the while in doubt as to the rates secured by their competitors. 
The volume of traffic is so unusual as to frequently exceed the 
capacity of equipment, yet the contest for tonnage seems never 
relaxed. Enormous sums are spent in purchasing business and 
secret rates accorded far below the standard of published charges. 
The general public gets little benefit from these reductions, for 
concessions are mainly confined to the heavier shippers. All 
this augments the advantages of large capital and tends to the 
injury and often to the ruin of smaller dealers. These are not 
only matters of gravest consequence to the business welfare of 
the country, but they concern in no less degree the higher 
interests of public morality.’’ 

And then comes reference to a specific case. ‘‘ An inves- 
tigation held in March last at St. Paul disclosed various prac- 
tices under which rebates from published rates were secured by 
shippers of flour from Minneapolis and Duluth to Atlantic sea- 
ports and other eastern points. The eastern purchasers paid the 
tariff rates, and the shippers subsequently collected rebates 
according to previous agreement with agents of the carriers, 
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These concessions in rates were not granted to all shippers, and 
the carriers allowed larger rebates to some of the favored ship- 
pers than to others.’’ 


WE DON’T want to be put down as a croaker but to be told 
by high Republican authority, the Philadelphia Press, a paper from 
the editorship of which our Postmaster General was advanced ; 
told that we are now on the crest of the wave of prosperity, 
a wave that many have never felt and that a recession is now 
in order is disappointing. We quote: 

‘‘While food falls in value—for sugar and coffee are lower, as 
well as cereals and provisions—cotton hangs stationary, wool falls 
and leather is unchanged. In none of the finished products from 
these articles is there an advance. The year opens with a large 
demand, but no one talks higher prices. Such improvement as 
has come in cotton goods is due toa smaller output, and Northern 
cotton factories are using less cotton than last year, though 
Southern are spinning eight bales where they spun seven a year 
ago. ‘The one advance is in iron and steel of 1 per cent. on the 
average, but this is rigidly limited to certain lines and will disap- 
pear if rising prices check exports. 

_ ‘* The high level of prosperity continues without a break ; but 
it may be checked at any moment by an untoward event and it is 
not easy to see how it can be advanced or increased.”’ 





THE question of the Senatorial succession in Pennsylvania is 
so involved as to promise much delay and difficulty in finding a 
solution. Indeed, it is possible that there will be no immediate 
succession, that the Legislature may fail to elect a Senator and so 
leave Pennsylvania with but one representative in the Senate 
during the life of the next Congress. The position of Senator 
Quay, charged with conspiring with the State Treasurer to use 
the state funds for his personal profit, charged with arranging 
for the deposit of state funds in certain pet banks with the under- 
standing that such banks would in consideration of such deposits 
make loans to him and his creatures, is much compromised. 
And by his efforts to postpone his trial, his efforts to change the 
venue of trial, he has only succeeded in further compromising 
himself in’the eyes of the public, for the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has ruled out his motions and remanded the case for trial 
to the lower courts before which it was originally brought. Asa 
result many Republican legislators have refused to support him 
for re-election fearing to compromise themselves in the eyes of 
their constituents by voting for him while such criminal indict- 
ment hangs over him. Mr. Quay managed to secure the caucus 
nomination of his party with little trouble but into that caucus 
nearly one-third of the Republican members of the Legislature 
failed to go, so that such caucus could not speak for a majority 
of the members of the Legislature. Consequently Mr. Quay has 
the nomination of but a faction and though the most numerous 
faction in the Legislature falling some votes short of a majority. 

So the Legislature finds itself divided into three parties, 
Quay Republicans, anti-Quay Republicans and Democrats. But 
of the anti-Quay Republicans many, as State Senators Martin, of 
Philadelphia, and Flinn, of Pittsburg, stand no more for the pure 
in politics than does Mr. Quay and stand out of the caucus only 
in the hope of forcing a bargain advantageous to themselves. 
Hence the lines of opposition to Quay are not firm. And of 
course it isonly through fusion with the Democrats that the anti- 
Quay Republicans can name his successor. And the Democrats 
do not seem disposed to give their support to the anti-Quay Re- 
publicans and aid them in electing a Republican. Rather would 
they see a vacancy in the Senate, the Republican strength 
reduced in that body by one vote. Soa deadlock promises, and 
if prolonged to April 20th, the day already fixed by joint 
resolution for adjournment, and a resolution that cannot be 
rescinded if Senator Quay opposes, for his henchmen control 
the State Senate, there will be no succession, something 
much preferable to Senator Quay than his defeat, and much 
preferable to us than his election or that of State Senator 
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Magee who hopes to be his legatee. And we are inclined to 
believe that it is for the election of Magee that such legislators as 
Martin and Flinn, posing as anti-Quay Republicans, are working. 
And here we can only say that we are no friend of Mr. Quay, 
that in his persom is bossism, the worst side of our political life, 
exemplified, but in all candor we would rather see him in the 
United States Senate than State Senator Magee. 


OTHER states too are having senatorial disputes for this is 
the time of year picked out in most of the states for the choos- 
ing of Senators. And as it happens considerable new and un- 
known timber is being chosen. New Jersey Republicans have 
picked out a father’s son who for years has been the financial 
standby of the party, and has no other claim for preferment. 
Indiana chooses a young and unknown man, of course a Repub- 
lican, to succeed the learned Turpie; Platt does better by New 
York, if to travel in the celebrity line is to do better, and cer- 
tainly well by the railroad interests, in directing the legislature 
to name Chauncey Depew; out in Montana there is a struggle 
between millionaires for the succession to Lee Mantle, silver Re- 
publican, and plenty of corruption; in Delaware the whole 
political atmosphere is tainted by a factional strife, but for the 
most part the sitting Senators are being selected where the state 
legislatures are not of different political complexion. 





WITHIN the last few years the necessity and importance of 
adequately protecting our native animals, especially birds, has 
come to be more and more realized. ‘The lonely voices of orni- 
thologists have long been heard earnestly pleading for the 
requisite protection, the body of those who, with little knowledge 
of the value of birds, cared for them on sentimental grounds, has 
gradually increased, but it was not until the destruction of 
birds had gone on until their numbers had been greatly reduced, 
and men awakened to the sad fact and found their material 
interests suffering severely as a direct result of the slaughter, 
that they began to realize how useful and valuable birds are. 
Some of the states have passed laws for the protection of birds, 
etc., and for several years the national government has been con- 
ducting a series of investigations into the economic status of 
different birds and mammals. Recently a bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives looking to the protection and restora- 
tion of birds. It was amended in the Senate, came back to the 
House last week, and upon motion to refer it to conference, 
strenuous but unavailing opposition was made by Mr. Cannon of 
Illinois. It is to be hoped that the bill, perfected as suggested 
by Mr. Lacey, will become law without delay. 

It seems worth while, however, to consider the merits of this 
question of preserving our birds, for many persons appear to be 
almost as ignorant regarding it as Congressman Cannon showed 
himself to be. The real value of birds depends not upon the fact 
that their dead bodies afford food or that their skins and feathers, 
used as ornaments, are articles of commerce, but upon the im- 
measurable services they render in eating noxious and destruc- 
tive insects. Thus are the insectivorous birds—and it is to be 
noted that there are few species which are not insectivorous to 
some extent—not only the agriculturist’s friends, but his most 
active and valuable co-laborers. Without their constant assist- 
ance his work would often come to naught, for the insect pests 
which even now are conservatively estimated to inflict an actual 
damage to farm crops of $250,000,000 annually, would soon be- 
come so numerous that it would be impossible to cope with them. 
It is difficult to conceive of the enormous numbers of insects that 
our wild birds consume in a year or to comprehend the vast 
amount of good they thus accomplish, but it is easy to see what 
great damage some of the remaining insects are capable of doing. 
The dollars and cents value of birds is then, to be measured not 
by the food they may furnish us, but by the food they themselves 








require, and take. We have not spoken of the highly beneficial 
work birds doin the forests, and we have purposely not con- 
sidered their value from the asthetic or sentimental point of view. 








FRANCE is again in turmoil over the Dreyfus affair. The 
Cour de Cassation, the highest court of France, having evidently 
determined to order a revision of the famous case, one of the 
judges, a bitter opponent of the Dreyfusites, resigns, loudly pro- 
claiming that he does so as a protest against the slander about to 
be put upon the army by his associate justices, as a protest against 
the unfairness with which he alleges the court had treated the 
military officers summoned before it as witnesses, as a protest 
against what he declares to be the biased and prejudiced way in 
which the court has tried the case. He does not substantiate his 
charges, we doubt if they can be substantiated, but his resigna- 
tion makes ground for the anti-Dreyfusites to discredit the court, 
build agitation and pave the way for the setting aside of the 
decision of that court, if favorable to Dreyfus, by a military coup. 
The vehement opposition to revision of the Dreyfus case is ex- 
plained by the assertion that it would result in compromising, 
discrediting many high in military and political circles. But what 
confuses the outsider, what he cannot well understand is how all 
military France became compromised in this affair, if indeed it is 
compromised, as Dreyfusites assert. It is readily conceivable 
that certain officers guilty of treasonable traffic in military secrets, 
of selling such secrets to Germany and Italy should turn sus- 
picion from themselves by accusing a fellow and unpopular officer, 
Dreyfus. But why high officers should have compromised them- 
selves by protecting the real criminals is hard to see. Is it indeed 
possible that their amour propre is such that rather than confess 
an error, rather than confess they were imposed upon in convict- 
ing Dreyfus they should uphold the wrongful verdict rendered, 
avail of forgeries to uphold it? It is hardly conceivable but it 
is the only possible explanation of the Dreyfusite contention, an 
explanation so weak as to cause us to doubt at times the conclu- 
siveness of all the evidence that is shown us from time to time 
and pointing to the innocence of Dreyfus. 


REPUBLICANISM, PINGREEISM, POPULISM. 


OW often do Americans, when framing their oft hasty but 
pronounced judgments of other peoples, stop long enough 
to ask themselves if they are not judging in the spirit of him 

who proclaims himself as ‘‘ holier than thou?’’ We are given to 
looking down upon other peoples, to regarding ourselves as 
better, superior to other co-inhabitants of the globe, to a degree 
that borders on the vain. Yet this is a national trait that is not 
peculiar to ourselves, that we share in common with most peoples, 
be they European or Asiatic, Saxon or Latin. Moreover, this 
self-satisfaction is, if kept within moderation, healthful to 
national life, beirig the very foundation of patriotism, of love for 
one’s country, of pride in one’s government. 

Indeed, the nation where the people are not pervaded with a 
certain self-satisfied air lacks the very elements of national life, 
for inclination to support the form of government that is not felt 
to be better than the governments of neighbors with which it 
might be displaced is wanting, love of country is lacking and 
national patriotism chills. For men will not make a sacrifice to 
maintain an independence, a national identity that they feel fails 
to give them greater benefits than they would enjoy if their 
country were absorbed into the realm of some neighbor. Feeling 
thus they will not contend earnestly against such absorption 
however urgently their rulers, who they feel are deserving of 
nothing at their hands, may command them to contend. 

This was witnessed all over middle Europe during the last 
years of the eighteenth and first years of the present century 
when the French armies overran Italy and middle Europe, over- 
throwing the old government establishments unbeloved, chang- 
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ing the map of Europe, setting up new governments, marking 
out new nationalities under the protection of France, All this 
was because men would not contend at the behest of rulers 
against a foreign invasion, a throwing down of governments and 
nations by outside force from which they felt they would suffer 
naught. Indeed many thought they would gain by the change 
and so thinking they changed their allegiance. With the coming 
of the French armies there burned a more fervid patriotism but 
it was a patriotism for the new, standing for what they thought 
meant liberty, not the old, which they knew meant oppression. 
Later they were disillusioned, they found the French, falling 
under the empirical sway of Napoleon, brought them not liberty 
but a greater oppression than the coming of the French had 
shaken off and then came a resistance to the French, a resistance 
not of rulers and impotent, but a resistance of the people and all 
powerful before which the French were hurled out from the 
nations they had so easily conquered, conquered when the people 
welcomed the overthrow of their governments or were indifferent, 
when the conquest was of rulers deserving naught at the hands 
of those over whom they had ruled. 


Good Government—The Foundation of Greatness. 


So we see what a part self-satisfaction of a people, satis- 
faction at least to the extent of feeling that they are better off 
as an independent than dependent state, that they will suffer 
from absorption into another state, from the substitution of 
another government, has in national life. Indeed, without such 
self-satisfaction national life is impossible, and the nation peopled 
by a people to whom such self-satisfied air is foreign, is incapable 
of offering effective resistance to foreign aggression. Con- 
sequently the nation which does not judge others in this sort of 
self-satisfied way is not in a healthful state, is indeed at the 
point where the slightest outside pressure will bring disintegra- 
tion. Therefore that we should judge ourselves in a self-satisfied 
way, look down with a sort of pity upon the other peoples of 
the globe, whom we feel certain are far from as well off as we 
are, is in itself not to be regretted. But if some day this self- 
satisfied air is not to disappear and therewith the patriotism and 
love of country that makes us so strong that none dare do us 
injury, that self-satisfaction must rest on solid basis. In other 
words there must be good reason for it, we must be in reality as 
as well as in our own estimation, the freest, the best governed 
people in the world, or some day that estimation will be rudely 
shattered, the belief that we would suffer untold loss from any 
compromising of our independence, our Constitution, our republi- 
can form of government will depart, and men will no longer stand 
ready to sacrifice there all in defense of the national integrity, of 
our Constitution and republican form of government, promising 
but not insuring liberty and equality; we will be subject to 
foreign aggression from without, to the building of monarchical 
institutions and the overthrow of the Republic from within, the 
existence of our Republic will be endangered. And all because 
men will not feel it worth while to make sacrifices to maintain 
the existence of a government that confers upon them no bene- 
fits superior to what other peoples enjoy under monarchy or to 
make great efforts to defend a nation that does not defend their 
liberties. 

Thus it is through laws that are not inscrutable to those 
who care to see that an all-just Providence works. Those laws 
were given us for our guidance and if we take pains to read and 
apply we cannot go astray. If we do not so take pains we can- 
not help going astray. Thus do the deserving among nations 
grow to greatness, the undeserving fall, and the higher the ped- 
estal of greatness a nation may have attained only the greater the 
fall if it goes astray from the path to greatness, for no nation, no 
empire, can reach a greatness so great that it will not fall when 
its possession becomes undeserved and possession of greatness 
and power becomes undeserved whenever abused, that is used not 
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for the weal of the whole people, not to promote the general wel- 
fare but the aggrandizement of the few. 

So then does national growth rest upon the self satisfaction 
of a people but such self satisfaction will not bring greatness and 
national strength and power unless it rests upon good govern- 
ment. Therefore the key to greatness is good government, for 
good government brings self satisfaction,—satisfaction that one’s 
government is better than anybody else’s government, and hence 
worth sustaining—and self satisfaction brings patriotism, the 
patriotism that makes a people unconquerable, that makes the 
few inspired with such spirit the equal of many who fight but at 
a master’s bidding, for a master’s pay. And soit is that mere 
superiority of numbers has failed again and again to prevail 
against the spirit of national greatness, of patriotism; so it is 
that people weak in material resources, weak in numbers have 
won their independence from the powerful : witness the struggles 
of the Swiss, of the Dutch, of our own forefathers, But a self 
satisfied air may continue to possess a people after the reason for 
it has departed. ‘Thus a people may cling tothe notion that they 
are better and superior to others long after such conviction has 
been left without any foundation in fact. But the clinging to 
that notion will not save to them their greatness, 

We have said that upon self-satisfaction, a notion of superi- 
ority, or what we may call a species of national vanity rests 
patriotism and upon patriotism rests national growth and great- 
ness. And when such vanity possesses us in moderation, when 
it is indeed but a correct estimation of one’s superior advantages, 
liberties, benefits, and based on a large moiety of truth and not 
largely upon an overweening self-conceit, there is nothing injuri- 
ous in such national vanity. But there is such a thing as carry- 
ing national vanity too far. If we carry it so far, hold ourselves 
so high as to shut ourselves off from profiting from the experi- 
ences of other peoples, from seeing our own shortcomings as 
measured by the doings of others, and in general disdain to take 
advantage of the discoveries and advances of those whom we choose 
to look down upon as inferiors we must fall a victim to our own 
vanity. 

Any nation that is so carried away by national vanity must 
fall. ‘Thus have the Chinese people to-day, deeply imbued with 
such self-satisfied air, so reduced themselves as to be unable to 
resent foreign aggressions. 

Indeed, they are at the mercy of foreign nations, in no con- 
dition to protect themselves in their rights, in their property ; 
in no condition to keep to themselves the great wealth which 
foreigners now insist upon exploiting, and if it were not for the 
mutual jealousies of these same foreign nations, unable to agree 
upon a division of the spoils, there would come a disintegration 
of the Chineseempire. If such people would ensure themselves 
against such an eventuality they must come out of their dream 
of self-satisfaction and profit from the advances made by other 
peoples. Thus can they make themselves strong, capable of 
defending themselves and the integrity of the empire—an integ- 
rity for which in their present condition they have only the 
security that the mutual jealousies of the powers, jealousies that 
tie bands, but of uncertain duration, can give. 


Vanity That Makes for Greatness—Vanity That Destroys. 


So we see how nations may fall from the want of a national 
vanity or rather self-satisfaction, we see how nations may fall 
from a consuming excess of national vanity. The want of a 
national self-satisfaction born of the want of a basis upon which 
to build ii, namely good government, and an excess of national 
vanity where there is no basis for it are equally fatal to national 
greatness. Thus have we seen how following the Frence revolu- 
tion there came a collapse of governments and reshaping of nations 
in Europe from the former cause, how now a collapse of China is 
threatened by the latter. And tomultiply such illustrations we have 
but to turn the pages of history detailing the decline of empires. 





Our work is to steer clear of both these causes of the decline 
and fall of empires. If we do not steer clear our greatness will 
depart. 


The Easy Road to Success—In Monarchical Countries, F wning. 


As a people we are very prone to regard with a degree of 
pity those whose fortune it is to live under monarchical forms 
of government of the absolutist stripe. We look upon their lot 
as hard, the whole influence of their government as degrading 
not uplifting. Success and individual greatness being there 
dependent upon the ability of the ambitious to gain the smile of 
the monarch, the dispenser of places, of rewards, men are led to 
fawn before such monarch in degrading manner, fawn in a way 
that belittles all that which is worthy in man, all that which 
makes for progress, for a nation’s greatness. 

That which makes a nation great and powerful is enterprise 
directed in productive pursuits, and the greater stimulus can be 
given to such enterprise the wealthier will a nation grow, the 
more diversified its industries and hence the productiveness of 
labor become, the more rapid will progress on the road of civili- 
zation, the uplifting of mankind be. And nothing can give such 
stimulus but the securing to all men their just deserts. 

But in a monarchy where we see men fawning before the 
king and king’s favorites, what do we have? The expenditure 
of energies not in ways that will accrue to the benefit of man- 
kind, but in ways to gain the ear, the smile, the favor of the 
king, and the favors which the king has to dispense and are thus 
worked for are favors that the country must pay for, that rest as 
a tax upon industry. And so those who direct their energies to 
gathering riches and power by fawning before king and court 
direct their energies not to produce wealth, but to gain the privi- 
lege of sharing in the wealth produced by others, of living with- 
out any value given in return upon the fruits of others’ toil. 
Thus says a recent writer, M. Gaullieur, one whose philosophy is 
shallow, but who here hits upon the truth: ‘‘ Ingenuity, perse- 
vering work, industry and all those qualities which characterize 
a man of real worth, cease to be the factors of individual pros- 
perity ; tact and pleasing manners—often concealing real indiffer- 
ence to wrongs—shrewd skill in obtaining protection, and clever- 
ness in securing patrons, become the true sources of a citizen’s 
(should we not say subject’s) success.’’ 


In America, Dishonesty. 


Thus do Americans, as a people, look down with a pity 
upon those who live under monarchical government ; a govern- 
ment that makes the easiest road to riches and greatness not the 
direction of energies in a way that will benefit the whole of man- 
kind at the same time as benefiting self, but in fawning before 
majesty in a way that if successful will benefit self at the expense 
of one’s fellow men. And there is good reason to thus regard 
with pity the people of monarchical lands upon whose industries, 
whose enterprise, the cost of maintaining useless courts acts as a 
brake and lands in which the most enterprising and ambitious of 
young men are tempted to seek success by fawning before the 
king rather than by engaging in works of a kind that accrue to 
the benefit of mankind. But while thus looking down upon 
other peoples in a most satisfied manner are we not enjoying a 
sort of fool’s paradise, are we quite sure that our government is 
so perfect that the easiest and therefore most tempting road to 
riches and power in America lies in exerting energies in the 
direction that will accrue to the greatest advantage of our people, 
greatest wealth and power of our nation? And those directions 
are those in which wealth can be gathered without despoiling 
other men, without handicapping other men, without trampling 
on their rights, without gaining special preferences over them. 
And are such directions the quickest roads to success? We 
cannot, in the light of what is going on before our eyes, answer 
yes. On the contrary, we must answer it is almost impossible 
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to gain wealth by exerting energies in such directions. And 
why? It is because many now engaged in the gathering of 
wealth, in producing and distributing wealth, are the bene- 
ficiaries of special privileges, privileges given, or rather we should 
say sold, by our railroads. And no one who cannot obtain such 
special preferences can do business in competition with those who 
are at present recipients. 

Consequently the road to wealth is the gaining of such pre- 
ferences and such preferences must be bought, bought by bribing 
railroad managers, by sharing in one way or another the profit 
accruing from such preferences with the railroad managers. And 
in dispensing such privileges, privileges dispensed at the expense 
of railroad stockholders, the managers are as arbitrary as ever was 
king. It is not open to all to buy such preferences, such reductions 
in freight rates. If it was, the preferences would confer no 
monopoly, no special advantage, and would result in no building 
up of the profits of trusts and combines in which the railroad 
cliques have an interest. Consequently, to gather the profits of 
the preferences they give they must restrict the number of such 
preferences, restrict them sufficiently to give toa favored few 
such a close monopoly of the markets as to enable them to levy 
tribute upon the community in the shape of unduly enhanced 
prices. And in competition with the trusts and combines so 
favored, no individual has a chance. Embarkation in business 
under such conditions and in competition with the trusts is but 
to invite failure. Trust prices may be so high as to invite 
embarkation by enabling the independent to figure out a profit. 
3ut the special freight rates enjoyed by the trusts will enable 
them to put down prices so low as to cut all profits away from 
the independent producer and yet not cut away all their own 
profits, for because of the freight preferences they can market 
their products at less cost. Besides, the trusts have the habit of 
threatening to boycott retailers who undertake to handle anti- 
trust products, serve notice upon the retailers that if they buy of 
the independent they will thereafter be refused all trade discounts 
by the trusts. And this is accompanied by the warning note 
that the independent will probably soon be crushed and the 
refractory retailers, thereupon shut off from supplies at wholesale 
prices, be virtually driven out of business, driven out of business 
for their audacity in availing of offers made by the independent 
and to the loss of trade to the trusts. With the sugar and 
tobacco trusts these methods of dealing are notorious. 


‘‘Join A Trust, Young Man, Join A Trust.’’ 


So what more natural than ex-Governor Flower’s advice 
given in a paraphrase of Greeley’s famous : Go West, young man, 
go West. Now it is ‘‘ Young man, join a trust.’’ It may mean 
joining with corruption, it may mean making oneself a party to 
railroad rebates, to trade boycotts, to dishonest practices and then 
buying immunity from legislatures and courts. Indeed this it 
will mean to him who pushes himself anywhere near to the top. 
But this is the road to success, the easiest, quickest road to suc- 
cess. And as the afore quoted Gaullieur says: ‘‘ Has not every 
man the ambition to ‘succeed in life.’ And in his efforts to 
secure wealth, distinctions and reputation leading to wealth, does 
he not strain his eyes to discover the shortest and surest road? 

If the recognized experts in national psychology, the 
great observers of social forces, the most intelligent writers on 
social life, have all come to the conclusion that the social edifice 
is rotten, that corruption is general, that honest men have no 
chance in the general scramble, that ‘grabbing,’ not working is 
the magic pass, what road will the citizen follow?’’ 

What road but the path of dishonesty, if he can? And if 
we tempt men into paths of dishonesty, drive them as it were into 
trusts and combines, the blame is primarily ours, not theirs. 
Conditions make the men more oft than the men the conditions. 
And for the conditions that tempt men into dishonesty, tempt 
them because it is the sure road to success, because honesty is a 
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road well nigh closed, we the people generally and the Republican 
and Democratic parties particularly are responsible for they toler- 
ate the existence of these conditions. 


Republicanism. 


And so we have what, as the road to success, the shortest, 
surest road to success? In monarchical countries, fawning ; in 
America, dishonesty. And the one is as revolting as the other is 
demeaning. Let us, then, pluck the moat from our own eye 
before looking across the seas. But this plucking of the moat 
from our own eye the Republican party opposes, for those who 
profit from dishonesty are all powerful in Republican councils, 
they direct the policy of the party, they seek now to direct the 
country on a career of exploiting foreign peoples for the benefit 
of the few in America. 

So stands the Republican party in the way of making con- 
ditions such in America that the shortest and surest road to 
wealth will lie in the direction of honest industry, not in the 
direction of dishonesty. It stands more in the way of progress, 
of the uplifting of mankind than do the monarchical governments 
of Europe. And this opposition to progress, opposition to the 
uplifting of mankind, is Republicanism ; not the Republicanism 
of Lincoln and emancipation, but the Republicanism of to-day 
and corporate greed. 

Under this Republicanism men are rewarded, not according 
to their merits, but their dishonesty ; not according to their 
industry, but their aptness in framing trusts and combines to 
wring from the many the fruits of their toil. And so is individu- 
ality destroyed, the individuality that makes progress and can 
only be restored in its full vigor by securing to all men reward 
for their toil in accordance with their deserts—something that is 
impossible under a regime of a money of fluctuating and dis- 
honest value, of railroad discrimination in transportation rates 
that puts a premium on dishonesty, of inequitable taxation 
imposed on the principle of taxing the needs of men not their 
property, taxing them for the right to live not upon the wealth 
they have and enjcy under the protection of government. 

Further, under this Republicanism, the taskmaster employed 
by corporate greed and owing his place and livelihood to his 
success in squeezing the very last drop of work from the toiler 
for the very least pay takes the place of the independent em- 
ployer. The laborer, coming not in contact with his real employer 
who sees not his toilings, is regarded not as a man, but a mere 
machine of flesh and bones to be used until worthless and without 
regard to the tear of wracking and exhausting use for such 
depreciation does not fall upon the employer, the ‘‘ dead timber ’’ 
simply being discharged and new employed. ‘Thus to grind 
labor so as to make the greatest profits for trust and combine is 
the work allotted to the taskmaster who is taking the place of 
employer. Failure to perform such heartless task is to earn dis- 
missal. Therefore we have a building up of a class of slave 
drivers, a grinding down of labor to a condition of servility, and 
a serfdom more inhuman than the negro slavery, for in the days 
of negro slavery the task masters looked after the bodily weal at 
least of the slaves, cared for them when worn out. Now when 
worn out they are turned out to shift for themselves. And this 
is Republicanism. 


Pingreeism. 


It is this state of affairs that has led one man holding high 
place in the Republican party, Governor Pingree, of Michigan, 
to cry out in anguish. In his recent message to the Michigan 
legislature he declares that if the present tendency toward the 
concentration of industrial establishments continues there will 
soon ‘‘ no longer be men in this country ; there will be only, on 
one side corporation managers and on the other a mass of servile 
and dependent slaves.’’ ‘‘ Individuality,’’ he continues, ‘‘ is 
fast disappearing from the land. The free, self-reliant American 
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is becoming more and more rare. We are becoming a nation of 
corporate masters who lack the natural humanity of individual 
employers, and of helplessly dependent servants. I have always 


been a loyal Republican. I am a Republican still. But I prefer 
to believe that the Republicanism of Abraham Lincoln is superior 
to that of a more modern type. The party of Lincoln was not 
organized merely to franchise the black race, but to preserve the 
liberties, the dignity of manhood of every citizen of whatsoever 
race or color.’ 

These are appealing words but the Republican party is not 
what he prefers to believe. It stands not for the Republicanism 
of Lincoln, but for corporate greed ; for plutocracy, not for equal 
rights ; for the enslaving of our people to an oligarchy of wealth, 
not emancipation. Even in Michigan, where Governor Pingree 
has made a bold fight to keep the party true to its old principles, 
or rather drag it back to its principles, the party stands as the 
party of corporate greed. He opposed the candidacy of Senator 
Burrows for re-election to the United States Senate, because the 
And yet 
3urrows and corporate rule backed up by the support of the 


The Republicans of 


representative of corporate greed, of corporate rule. 


Federal administration won out with ease 
the Legislature answered the Governor’s message by nominating 
Senator Burrows to So it will likely be a 
McKinley not a Pingree delegation that Michigan will send to 
But 
Pingree delegate would receive little sympathy and scant courtesy 


succeed himself. 


1e next Republican national convention. at any rate 
tl t R bl tional tion at rate a 


from such a convention, for Pingreeism is not Republicanism, 
it is an intermediate station between Republicanism and Populism 
and a station much nearer Populism than Republicanism. In 
fact it is very near Populism, not near Republicanism at all. 

On the financial question Governor Pingree has not occasion 
to speak in his message, and to such question we are inclined to 
think he has given little study, but when he comes to the railroad 
question he preaches Populist doctrine, speaks out for 

Public Ownership of Public Franchises. 


‘*T would hesitate before making any recommendations on the 
subject of governmental ownership of railroads, were I not thor- 
oughly convinced that there is no other equitable and permanent 
solution of the great questions arising out of railway transpor- 
tation. This proposition is just in principle, and the experience 
of all countries where the railroads are operated by the state 
proves that it is practical. 

‘In my opinion it is high time for Michigan to imitate the 
example of Switzeriand. I most earnestly recommend that this 
legislature inaugurate a policy looking to the ultimate purchase 
by the state of all the railroads within its limits. Laws equaliz- 
ing taxation and regulating rates of fare only reach the symptoms 
They do not reach the root of the disease which ts private owner- 
ship of public franchises. ‘The only way to permanently cure 
such evils is to eradicate the cause by the state assuming the 
ownership and control of all franchises of a public nature.”’ 


And This too !s Populism. 


Further on the Governor remarks : 
‘““The present system of nominating by conventions is 
wrong in both theory and practice for many reasons. It is 
practically impossible for a delegate to represent the wishes of 
his constituents where there is more than one officer to be nomi- 
nated. It also tends to permit a few scheming politicians to 
dictate, either honestly or otherwise, the nominations. 

‘‘T, therefore, recommend that a law be passed providing 
that all candidates for each elective office, from governor down 
to township and ward officers, be nominated by direct vote of the 
electors.’’ 


And this too is Populism as enunciated at Cincinnati. 

The Republicanism of Abraham Lincoln is not the Republi- 
canism of to-day, it is the Populism of to-day. And so believing 
in the Republicanism of Lincoln, teaching it, Governor Pingree 
belongs in the Peoples party. 


THE noblest question in the world is, What good may I do 
in wt ? 
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SINCE WHEN REBELS ? 


ee time ago, and while yet at peace with Spain, any her- 
alded success of Filipino insurgents over the Spanish arms 
gave to the American people an inward satisfaction tempered 
only by the distance of the scene and our dearth of information as 
to what was going on in that far off quarter of the globe. And 
what then were Filipinos fighting for? They were fighting 
against Spanish rule, for liberty, for independence ; they were 
rebels. Yet we know not the American who did not sympathize 
with these rebels, wish the downfall of the constituted authority 
in the Philippines. 

And why this sympathy ? Few of our people knew anything 
of conditions in the Philippines, of the causes that had driven Fili- 
All they knew was that there was a people 
struggling for liberty, for independence, but that was enough, for 
holding in revered remembrance our own struggle for liberty we 
have ever looked intuitively upon peoples struggling for liberty 
as struggling for higher aspirations, for the upliftment of man- 
kind, and they have had our sympathies as such in whatever part 
of the globe they have been placed. 

3ut now there comes a change, we cease to sympathize with 
a people fighting for independence, we revere no longer the great 
principles that gave us courage and strength in our own great 
struggle for freedom. The Filipinos in whose success we so 
lately rejoiced we come to look upon as our enemies. They assume 
a threatening attitude towards our forces and why? Because 
we show a purpose to use those forces to prevent the realization 
of their dearest hopes, hopes of freedom, of liberty, of indepen- 


pinos into rebellion. 


dence. 
rights. Recognize those rights, protect them in the enjoyment 
of those rights and we will earn their lasting gratitude; deny 
them the right to exercise those rights and we will gain their 
enmity. And we choose, so it seems, to conduct ourselves so as 
to gain their enmity. That is our government assumes an attitude 
that invites not friendship with the Filipinos but that provokes 
them into resistance. 

For our part we rejoice to see the spirit among Filipinos that 
leads men to resist aggression, to offer their lives as a sacrifice upon 
the altar of liberty. The people who evince a readiness to make 
such sacrifices are worthy of liberty ; to crush them for so much 
as assuming to assert their right to the enjoyment of liberty is a 
ciime, a crime blocking the path of civilization, hindering the 
upliftment of mankind, a crime before God and man. And into 
this crime the McKinley administration, spurred on by those who 
opposed the making of war to free Cuba and who now propose to 
make the end of the war the despoiling of weaker races, threatens 
to plunge. So it is that perceiving this the Filipinos prepare to 
fight us, fight us for the liberty and independence that they 
fought the Spanish crown to gain. And thus preparing to fight 
us for the liberty and independence that we should not deny to 
them but freely and gladly accord to them as a right, we are 
pleased to call them rebels. 


They oppose us only because we encroach upon their 


But how came the Filipinos to be rebels to us? Rebel they 
did against Spanish rule established in the islands ; to Spanish 
they were rebels and as such rebels we asa people rejoiced in 
their successes 3ut they do not now fight to destroy, to over- 
throw the established rule in the islands, they fight to maintain 
such rule, prevent its overthrow. And for this we call them 
rebels. They look to their arms not for rebellion, rebellion 
against constituted authority that has been overthrown, but to 
prevent the extension of our sovereignty and rule over the islands, 
prevent the extension of American encroachments on their 
inherent rights. If a hundred or more years ago, after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, the French had sought to extend their rule 
over the thirteen colonies and treated our forefathers as rebels, 


would such French contention, the right to treat us as rebels, 
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have gained the approval of mankind, the justification 
of historians? Surely would our forefathers have resented 
the imputation that in resisting such foreign aggression 
they were rebels just as Filipinos may now resent a similar 
imputation. 

True, France was bound by treaty to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the colonies; in the Philippines we are bound by no 
similar instrument. But there were reasons that made the 
recognition of our independence by France proper and just, there 
are conditions now that equally entitle Filipinos to a recognition 
of their independence asa right. ‘True, these conditions, these 
reasons find no recognition in the monarchical code, but in our 
own code of morality, the code upon which is based democratic 
rule, they have place and unless we would break our code we 
must, dealing with the Philippines, take into account such 
reasons, such conditions, and accord to the people of those 
islands the blessings of self government. 

The British have a custom of speaking of any inferior people 
who resist the extension of British rule over them, the wiping 
out of their independence, their subjugation, as rebels. And now 
we ape the British in this custom, ape them in a custom that 
reflects no honor upon Britain, can reflect no honor upon us, but 
evidences an utter disregard of the rights of weaker peoples not 
at all creditable to the stronger. Thus, declares General Alger, 
“‘the rebels can fight or run.’’ If they take after our distin- 
guished Secretary of War, whose own military career is clouded 
by charges of cowardice in the face of the enemy they will run. 

Last April, ten days before the outbreak of war, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to Congress asking for authority to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to establish a stable 
government in Cuba. He gave in that message no indication of 
how he proposed to use the forces of the United States to bring 
about such end. If Congress had responded to the President’s 
request as he made it he would have been left free to use the 
forces of the United States to restore tranquility in the island 
either by exerting force upon the Cubans to constrain them to 
submit to some scheme of autoromy, or by exerting force to 
expel the Spanish from the island. And we are much inclined to 
think, were inclined to think at the time, that the President was 
disposed to try a temporizing policy, command Spain to grant a 
liberal form of autonomy to Cuba and then unite with Spanish 
in constraining Cubans to accept it. This would have meant the 
aiding of Spain to put down the insurgents. But Congress was 
not disposed to tolerate any such thing. It refused to leave in 
the hands of the President discretional power to use the forces of 
the United States against Spanish or Cubans as he saw fit and 
commanded him to use the forces of the United States to expel 
the Spanish from Cuba, that the people thereof might be free to 
constitute a free government. 

As a people we have aJmost forgotten this sharp struggle 
between the President and Congress just before the outbreak of 
the Spanish war, a struggle marked by a refusal of many Repub- 
licans to blindly follow the Administration lead and consequent 
defeat of the President. But defeated, the President, with his 
aptness at getting on the popular side, has managed to make the 
country forget that it was Congress not he that made the war for 
the freeing of Cuba, that it is Congress that is deserving of the 
credit for putting in force the will of the people that the Presi- 
dent tried to thwart. So let us refresh the memory by recalling 
the origin of one declaration of Congress, a declaration not asked 
by the President, but made in spite of him, a declaration that 
when the Spanish should be expelled and peace re-established in 
Cuba the people should be left free to establish an independent 
and republican form of government. ‘‘ This declaration of pur- 
pose was inserted to satisfy and keep the support of those Repub- 
licans who feared that the indefinite recommendations of the 
President to use the forces of the United States to pacify Cuba 
and establish a stable government, indefinite because he did not 
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| say whether by the establishment of a stable government he 
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nieanta Cuban government, was an indication that the President 
harbored thoughts of securing peace in Cuba by aiding the 
Spaniards to crush the Cubans and establish an autonomous 
government.”’ 

When it was found that the American people would tolerate 
no trifling it was vehemently protested that the President meant 
a free Cuban government by stable government. Yet the fact 
remained that it was a declaration to this very effect that the 
President’s friends took exception to and strove to defeat in Con- 
gress. And now when we look at the President’s attitude in re- 
gard to the Philippines we cannot but feel that there was reason 
for the fear that the President harbored other thought than the 
using of the forces of the United States to make Cuba free. 
Thanks to the insistence of some Republicans, Senator Mason, of 
Illinois foremost among them, and who now raises his voice to 
plead the rights of the Filipinos as he pleaded for the Cubans nine 
months ago, the intent of Congress in authorizing the employ- 
ment of the United States forces in Cuba was not left in doubt. 
The proclamation issued in the Philippines by the command of 
the President makes no mention of the kind of government that 
it is proposed to establish, or the representation, the voice Fili- 
pinos will be allowed to have in their government—‘‘ two points’’ 
say the dispatches ‘‘on which the natives are extremely anxious 
for information.’’ And surely it is not unreasonable of the Fili- 
pinos to look for light on these points and when denied light to 
mistrust us and prepare to defend by force what we should accord 
them as a right. 

It is because we give the Filipinos just grounds for mistrust, 
just grounds for the fear that we come not to give them liberty, 
independence, but to impose a new sovereignty upon them with- 
out their consent and place new tax gatherers, new task masters 
over them, that they take up arms against us. And for thus 
taking up arms to resist taxation without representation, to resist 
quartering of troops among them without their consent, to resist 
the placing of a sovereignty, a government over them without 
consulting their wishes and plans for subjecting them to alien 
rule regardless of their interests, we condemn these people. In 
so condemning them we condemn our forefathers. And our fore- 
fathers, fighting for rights that we now deny the Filipinos, we 
call patriots ; Filipinos, we call rebels. Moreover, we use the 
word rebel in speaking of them as if a certain stigma was attached 
thereto. But what is there dishonorable, what discreditable, 
what to be ashamed of in rebelling against oppression, resisting 
assaults, encroachments on rights inalienable to man? For our 
part we cannot see ; rather do we feel that the people who have 
not the courage to insist on their rights, refuse to rebel when 
their rights are ruthlessly trampled upon but meekly submit are 
dishonored by such submission. But again do we repeat that 
the Filipinos in defending territory over which our flag has never 
been unfurled, in making preparation to resist American invasion 
are not rebels. 

When we see the American people carried away by the 
glamor of foreign conquest, by the mammonism that leads men 
to long for the chance to gain riches by the easy but enervating 
road of despoiling others, and applaud the Administration in 
denying to Filipinos rights we claim for ourselves, which we 
once declared were inherent to all men, we are saddened. But 
we cannot but believe that the American people will in time 
awaken from the entrancing dream of foreign conquest, see the 
folly of seeking riches by discarding our own wealth producing 
resources that we may bend our energies to despoiling other 
peoples, cease to follow false gods, turn again upon the paths of 
right and justice, feeling that it is wrong, criminally wrong, to deny 
to a people those rights, those liberties, the enjoyment of which 
brings happiness, stimulates enterprise, leads to the uplifting of 
mankind. For surely we cannot excuse ourselves if we stand 
in the way of the advancement of mankind, rear obstacles in 
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the path of human progress. And when we read the polished 
periods, the finished arguments, the keen sarcasm of such a 
long time honored Republican as Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, and the eloquent and impassioned words of a Republican 
Senator of a younger generation, Senator Mason, of Illinois, in 
opposition to the shameful policy of forcing our rule upon the 
people of the Philippines at the point of the bayonet, we are 
thrilled with new hope, the hope that the revulsion in American 
sentiment in regard to the Philippines that is sure to come is near 
at hand. 

In urgent appeal to his Republican associates Senator Mason 
exclaims: ‘‘ God help the party that urges war on the native 
who defends only his liberties and his home!’’ And then 
recalling the struggle for free Cuba, to which we have already 
adverted, a struggle in which the people finally triumphed over 
those of our citizens, the despoilers of the multitude, who thought 
more of their pockets than the claims of humanity, and triumphed 
over them though the power of the President was enlisted on 
their side, Senator Mason continues : 


‘*Ah, Mr. President, have we got to fight and plead for 
these people as we did for Cuba? Are we to hear Aguinaldo and 
his followers called robbers and cutthroats, as we heard of the 
brave Garcia and his followers within the last twelve months in 
this chamber? Why not make them our friends forever instead 
of our enemies? Why stingily withhold the jewel of independ- 
ence? Why not finish this war as we began it, for humanity’s 
sake? Why not, with a free and open hand, give to them what 
we have promised to give to Cuba?’’ 


And then in referring to the assertion of some that we must 
take and hold the Philippines in order to insure liberty to the 
people thereof, Senator Mason adds vehemently : 


‘*How is this liberty to be established? Is it to be done 
hypodermically, with a 13-inch gun? Are not our men and 
ships lying off Iloilo? Did not the native who has been our ally 
drive the Spaniard out? Are they not in possession of their own 
land, their own homes? Are they guilty of any crime except 
love of home and country? Having worn the Spanish yoke so 
long, do you wonder at their fear of ours? Shall we shoot them 
and burn their homes because God Almighty has planted in their 
hearts and on their lips the sweet song of liberty? Forbid it, 
Almighty God.”’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


An Historica! Attack on Populism. 


The Paternal State in Irrance and Germany. By HENRY GAULLIEUR. New 
York; Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


Here is a book the aim of which is to show, by the light of 
experience, that the nation that turns to populism is doomed— 
unless, of course, it shakes off its populistic notions before, with 
the lethargy and corruption born of paternalism, it gets to sliding 
so fast on the downward track that it becomes past saving. 
Hence, if the American people will heed the lessons of history, 
profit from the experience of those who have tried the practice of 
populistic ideals in government they will be beware of Populism. 
And to put these lessons in a way that ‘‘ my populistic friend in 
America ’’ may heed M. Gaullieur, has striven. He prefixes his 
remarks with a warning that he has not attempted to cover the 
whole field of paternalism and its results from an historical point 
of view, that his purpose was not to write a complete historical 
review of France and Germany under ‘‘ paternalism,’’ but only 
to lay bare such historical facts and observations as bear upon 
the moral, the moral that populism in a state means degradation 
and decay, and that the reader who knows not enough French 
and German history to fill in the missing links so as to make his 
admittedly disconnected historical observations understandable, 
had better coach himself up on such rudiments before under- 
taking to read this book. And so we are perhaps shut off from 
criticising the book on the score of its superficiality, but we may 
say that such a work does not at all fit itself to the Carlylesque 
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style which the author much apes and which in his hands instead 
of serving to make ‘‘ dry as dust’’ narrative entertaining, only 
serves to mystify the reader. 

As horrible examples of what populism will do for a nation 
he pictures France and Germany which, as the result of the 
pursuit of populistic ideals in government, he assures us, are 
floundering to their ruin. But there is no such thing as a 
rule of populism, a rule of the people at either Paris or Berlin. 
And where there is not rule by the people it is absurd to say 
that there is populistic rule, for rule by the people is what 
populism means. Therefore, if there is decay in France and 
Germany, if those states are sliding backward, if they fail to 
keep pace with the march of progress in Anglo-Saxon states, 
populistic rule is not at the bottom of it. On the contrary 
it is the lack of populistic rule that is. In France and in 
Germany there is not populism, is not rule by the many for 
the many, but rule by the few for the few, and it is this that 
has destroyed incentive to industry, caused moral turpitude, 
cause retrogression. The story runs that once a distinguished 
scientist pressed by a publisher with much annoying insistence 
to write a book, choosing any subject that he might like, 
responded with a manuscript entitled, ‘‘The Snakes of Ice- 
land,’’ and the body of which manuscript contained these brief 
words: ‘‘ There are no snakes in Iceland.’’ And so to M. 
Gaullieur’s observations upon populism in France and Germany 
and his conclusions based thereon we might respond ‘‘ there 
is no populism in France and Germany,’’ and with such, asa 
sufficient and complete answer to his diatribes against popu- 
lism, dismiss the matter. But we will not treat M. Gaullieur, 
or perhaps we should say Mr., for he is an adopted American 
citizen, so cavalierly although he does speak of Populists, 
visionary prophets and demagogues, in a condescending manner 
as if he was possessed of a superiority of knowledge that is 
nowhere in evidence in his writings. 

His estimation of Frenchmen is that they have fallen so low 
as to be neither fit to save nor fit to serve. It is perhaps 
for this reason that he expatriated himself. He writes in 
this key picturing the waste and corruption of monarchical 
France before the Revolution, painting the darkest side of 
that Revolution and not its bright, expatiating on the 
degradation of Republican France to-day, a France tottering 
to its fall, until, foreigners as we are, we can almost cry out 
in anguish: ‘‘O! France how is it that thou has fallen so low 
that one of thy sons can write of thee thus?’’ M. Gaullieur’s 
ready answer is the curse of populism or of paternalism which he 
confounds as one and the same thing though, as we have re- 
marked, nothing is further from populism than a paternal govern- 
ment managed by the few and for the few. 

But dark as is the picture of France that the author draws 
we fear it is only too true. Indeed it seems that France is drift- 
ing mighty fast on the downward path. But why? M. 
Gaullieur, to repeat, declares ‘‘as history shows, this has been 
the political result of a doctrine which had intrusted for cen- 
turies to the state the regulation of all human affairs; till the 
state, having absorbed all the vitality of individual minds, has 
reduced every man to the role of a political dummy.’’ 

But why is it that the state has absorbed this vitality 
of individual minds, reduced man to a mere drudge, lack- 
ing initiative, lacking enterprise? Not because the state, 
using the word in its broad meaning, the people, has ruled, but 
because the state, the people never have ruled, never have been 
given the power to regulate and never been able to take the 
power to regulate the affairs of state, which regulation has been 
in French monarchy, empirocracy and democracy alike in the hands 
of the few. And therefore is it that the few arrogating to themselves 
all power, shutting out the many from participation in govern- 
ment, taking from them, under the forms of law indeed, the 
fruits of their labor have ‘‘ absorbed all the vitality of individual 
minds,’’ destroyed the stimulus to individual enterprise by deny- 
ing to labor its just deserts and thrown France into a turpitude, 
moral and industrial, that bodes her downfall. In short, the 
citizen in France has been destroyed, but it is not populism, but 
the lack of populism, not too much regulation by the people of 
their own affairs, but exclusion of the many from such regula- 
tion that has destroyed him. However, M. Gaullieur pointedly 
remarks: ‘‘ What can a nation do without citizens? What 
decision can it make when every individual man in the country 
has lost the habit of thinking for himself and has been deprived 
by the state of the power to criticize, amend and correct? Here 
is a man who will do what the people of the country are incapa- 
ble of doing ! Thus imperialism, Cesarism and military dictator- 
ship is a foreordained conclusion,’’ 
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But pray tell why is it that the individual man in France 
‘“has lost the habit of thinking for himself, and has been 
deprived by the state of the power to criticise, amend and cor- 
rect?’’ Surely not populism, not the initiative and referendum, 
leading populistic measure, that by insuring to the individual and 
in a way that he has never been insured, the power to criticise, 
amend, correct, must stimulate the habit of thinking for oneself ? 
No, it is not this that has destroyed the individuality of the 
Frenchman but the lack of it. 

Later M. Gaullieur tells us that the ideal conditions for 
progress are given ‘‘ where no paternal state exists, where the 


government is restrained from interfering with everybody’s 
affairs, restrained from controlling or paralyzing individual 


activity.’’ But something more than this is necessary, it is 
necessary to restrain those who, possessed of and abusing a 
monopoly, are interfering in everybody else’s affairs, and in per- 
formance of such duty the government must destroy monopoly, 
or, where indestructible because a natural monopoly, take over 
such monopoly so that the whole people and not the few may 
reap the benefits thereof. Finally, in conclusion, M. Gaullieur 
remarks: ‘‘ That the people is the source of all political power 
in the United States nobody denies. But how much of this 
power should be delegated to a corporation —the most formidable 
and oppressive of all corporations in human history (by this he 
means the government )—this, my populistic friend, is really the 
question !’’ To the question of how much power should be 
delegated and transferred to the government we answer so much 
as has been usurped by monopolies, trusts, combines,—we care 
not whether they be railroad, banking or industrial—organized 
to despoil the many for the benefit of the few, controlling and 
paralyzing individual activity. 

We have only to add that as much as M. Gaullieur despises 
French government he despises German worse ; that in truth 
these governments, yreatly centralized as they are, are not 
paternal at all, bear not the relation of father to children but of 
master to serfs. And further would we remark that in an early 
chapter in which he pours out his vials of wrath upon the Swiss 
people because their populism, which is a true populism, has 
borne good fruits, thus upsetting his theory built on French pop- 
ulism which is false, he strives to preserve intact his theory by 
declaring that populism is being the ruin of Swiss as of French 
and to uphold this contention he quotes from certain Swiss 
papers, controlled by the profiters from special privileges and 
private monopolies no longer permitted to despoil. Of course, 
these see no good in a government that destroys monopolies and 
special privileges, and says: ‘* Ye shall not live on the sweat of 
other’s brows.’’ 


Homeric Greece. 


The Isles and Shrines of (reece BARROWS 


Little Brown & Co. §2. 


By SAMUEL J. 30ston : 

We must say that the get-up of this book predisposed us 
greatly in its favor. From a mechanical point of view it is per- 
fection. The fine paper, clear type and black ink; the wide 
margined pages with uncut edges and gilded tops; the excellent 
illustrations from photographs by the author; the neat and dur- 
able binding, all go to make a book that it is a pleasure and satis- 
faction just to handle. If one thing more than another makes 
this volume attractive as a piece of book-making it is the absence 
of that clay-burdened glazed paper so frequently used nowadays 
where the book is illustrated. To be sure fine half tone work 
demands the backing and smooth surface of the heavy glazed 
paper, but if this was used only for those pages carrying the 
illustrations and these were bound into the volume as in this case, 
the book reader would be spared the unnecessary and therefore 
highly objectionable load of avoirdupois he is so often required to 
bear. But just what to make of the author or say of his part in 
this book we hardly know, «We confess that more than once we 
were inclined to put it aside in disgust with the mental comment 
that it was nothing morethan the tedious work of a dilettante 
traveler sufficiently well satisfied with himself and bent on airing 
his knowledge. But, on the other hand, there is unquestionably 
a great deal of real interest contained in his pages, much of it 
considerably out of the ordinary. So in justice to the author and 
for our own benefit we can well afford to suspend adverse judg- 
ment or at least overlook the bad for the sake of the good. Then 
too, as we get deeper into the book our opinion of it improves 
not a little, and we are ready to condone many failings. 

To begin with, the author has evidently made a close study 
of Greek mythology, architecture, history, etc.; he as certainly 
has a wide knowledge in these subjects ; he is an enthusiast over 
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all things Greek, especially of the period when Greece was the 
bright spot in the world. Hence he looks upon the remnants of 
a glorious past with imagination keyed up to the highest pitch, 
and so also does he write in similar vein. It is not, however, to 
overcoloring that we object, for certainly this would be well nigh 
impossible in writing of a race that produced a Pericles and a 
Phidias, a Plato anda Homer ; that left a Parthenon anda Venus 
of Milo; that developed a philosophy and a learning such as the 
ancient Greeks did. The point we make is as to Mr. Barrows’ 
method merely. There are ways and ways of transmitting 
knowledge and recounting facts. One way is easy, another 
forced. The successful teacher understands the former, interests 
his class and teaches it without seeming to instruct. In like 
manner should information flow so easily and. naturally into 
writing that it may be assimilated by the reader without conscious 
effort. There is a knack in so writing, which all do not possess, 
and we are sorry to say that Mr. Barrows is not a master in the 
art. This is quite as much the reader’s loss as the author’s mis- 
fortune. ‘The frequent efforts at humor and facetiousness are so 
painfully apparent as to be anything but entertaining or amusing. 

In his travels in Greece Mr. Barrows takes Homer as his 
guide, and if we would enter fully into his spirit and become 
one of his party it will be as well to provide ourselves with a 
copy each of the Odyssey and Iliad, for without them as ever 
ready guide books much of what the author sees will ve unin- 
telligible and not a little of what he says will be meaningless. 
He takes us to a few of the hundreds of islets that, sprinkled 
with all the confusion of the stars in the heavens about the 
roughly hewn and battered peninsular seem as though they 
might be fragments of it broken off and cast adrift by some 
mighty storm. If the map of Greece suggests a tumult of war- 
ring parts, history furnishes a counterpart, for from time unknown 
Greece, the mainland and its surrounding islands, has been the 
scene of almost unintermittent strife. But we are going wide of 
our subject. 

Mr. Barrows’ description of the Parthenon and all that sur- 
rounds and leads up to it as a fitting climax is highly interesting 
and instructive. His descriptions of other notable works of the 
past are also well done. He was with Dr. Dorpfeld in 1893 when 
engaged in excavating for the ruins of Troy, and gives an account 
of the work and some of the results obtained. What strikes us 
most, however, in reading this as any account of ancient and 
modern Greece is the vast disparity between the present and the 
past. One cannot refrain from drawing a comparison although 
to do so is probably as unfair as to measure a worthy son by the 
standard of a more illustrious father. The author speaks highly 
of Greek civilization of to-day, he points to the awakening that 
has occurred within the past thirty years and the development 
and progress that are evident. . But even he, with all his pre- 
dilection and sympathy for the Greek people, must sorrowfully 
admit the fact that they are not likely to again play a great part 
in the world. To quote: ‘‘it is scarcely less interesting to note 
the progressive spirit and the enterprise which are constantly 
finding fresh expression in the modern Athens, and to see the 
life of the old-new nation struggling through pain and sorrow 
into new importance—I wish I could say into new power.’’ 
When all is said how does Greece of to-day rank with Hellas of 
old ? And her people, where are they by the side of that heathen 
people which twenty-five centuries ago worshipped at pagan 
shrines? Judged by this standard the Greeks of to-day must 
appear as degenerate descendants of a once paragon race, a race 
which left its impress upon the world, which in some respects 
excelled all subsequent efforts of man. The modern Greeks still 
hold ‘o some time honored customs, such as the old system by 
which the parents arrange all marriages regardless of the desires 
or preferences of the parties most concerned, but they have 
failed to retain the mental vigor of their forefathers and by com- 

arison seem a decadent race. 
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Side Lights on the English in Africa. 


The Gun Runner, a tale of Zululand. 
R. F, Fenno & Oo. $1.25 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, New York: 

But yesterday we read of another overwhelming and bloody 
defeat for the ‘‘ howling’’ Dervishers ; all England is still en- 
thused over the Kitchener campaign, the press speaks forth in 
thunder tones, the bells ring out for very joy and all Englishmen 
are wild with glory and satisfaction over the slaughter of many 
thousands of men defending their country and their firesides. 
We understand the English merchant has made quite a good 
thing of it in selling the Dervish skeletons in London and other 
great cities, as the demand is very liberal, the specimens being 
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uncommonly fine ones. Britons cry out: ‘‘ At last Gordon is 
avenged.’’ Avenged indeed! By what right and by whose 
authority was Gordon sent tohis death? The right of the strong 
and selfish to trample over and crush the weak, this and nothing 
more. The flag of old England is known in every land and on 
every sea and we are told wherever the standard of St. George is 
unfurled there also shall we find liberty, freedom, happiness, civ- 
ilization and religion. Do we ever stop to ask how comes this 
flag to float over this‘country and that people, have we ever 
noticed that the wars—‘‘ military operations’’—England has un- 
dertaken with that so called world wide humanitarianism have 
been without exception with semi-civilized peoples incapable of 
real resistance ? 

Some negro people in far off Africa, who perhaps has never 
heard of England or seen her flag, awakens suddenly some day 
to the realization that they must do thus and so, that they must 
make proper restitution to some outcast Briton for some trumped 
up injury, else England must at once take steps to see that injus- 
tice shall not go unpunished. Before this poor people can grasp 
the meaning of the demand they find an English army of occu- 
pation in their country and an English fleet ready to harry their 
coasts. What dothey do? What can they do? They can but 
protest and make such feeble resistance to the foreign foe as is 
possible. The modern firearms make quick work of the dis- 
pute, and the world hears of another glorious victory, a victory 
in the name of justice and civilization, a victory that will enable 
the British merchant and speculator to rush in and plunder the 
poor heart-broken savage, a victory that has led ere this to the 
utter extinction of a whole tribe. Let the world applaud the 
justice, the civilization, yes the religion, of the British Govern- 
ment. The lesson has been well taught ; the path laid down by 
the Island Kingdom is being travelled now by all the great powers, 
and lately we find our own government, the great Republic, 
rushing into the maelstrom of conquest and we fear oppression. 
Can it be possible that such things are done in the name of civili- 
zation and is this the doctrine of religion as taught by our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Willingly would we shut our eyes to the horrid 
sight with the belief that it can be but a dream, a nightmare, 
but, alas, the pity of it—it is but too true. How many English 
homes have been saddened by these wars, how many hearts broken, 
how many lives wrecked by the spirit of selfishness practised by 
the ruling class of England! We shall never know. Yet the 
soldiers of Britain have poured forth their life blood on many a 
stricken and forgotten field, and their bones lie whitening in every 
clime. Still their poor dumb lips can never more protest, the 
eyes of the multitude are turned to the returning hero, their 
hearts steeled to the moan of the widow and the cry of the 
fatherless. Great is England. Shall we worship her? Shall 
we follow where the flag of England leads, make her people our 
people, her God our God ? 

The lover of the civilization and religion of to-day as prac- 
tised by the ruling classes of the great powers would do well to 
read carefully the narrative before us. The author has made a 
deep and careful study of the policy of Great Britain in South 
Africa. For many years he lived there and he has met in life 
nearly all the leading Zulu characters that grace his novel. 
Although an Englishman, he burns with horror and anger at the 
injustice and criminality practised by the British among the negro 
races of Africa. In this connection he says: 


‘Nothing is more surprising than the surprise—the horror-stricken 
amazement—which is aroused in the mind of the average Briton whenever 
any fresh outburst of vindictive and unspuing revenge is brought to light ; 
whereas the real subject of wonder is that such outbursts are, in fact, so 
few. Our narrative deals with history and we look to it to interest the 
reader, if only as a sidelight upon the remarkable military powcr and 
ultimate downfall of the finest and most intelligent race of saveges in the 
world now, thanks to the ‘beneficent’ policy of England, crushed and 
‘civilized’ out of all recogniticn.” 


Mr. Mitford presents this history, and it is history after all, 
in a graphic and sometimes brilliant manner. The story is a long 
one but the reader will not tire; his attention will hold to the 
end. The description of the battles between the soldiers of 
England and the hosts of the Zulu king are so remarkably vivid 
and realistic that we are almost ready to believe our author was a 
combatant or at least a spectator of the scene. Besides the story 
of fire and sword, there is introduced an uncommonly pure and 
beautiful love story, and we feel that the heights to which the 
love of men and women reach can never be measured. The sad 
and gloomy ending of this story is in keeping with the whole 
book. The passion of revenge is made terribly prominent and 
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Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
= name of each paper respectively, to wit :— 
with 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY, (Milton 

Park) - ° - - - - - - 
THE MISSOURI WORL)), (Pau! J. Dixon) 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS, (W. O. 

Atkeson) - ok oe Loe ee . 
WESTERN WORL)M, (Abe Steinberger) - 2. 
THE PtOPLE’S MESSENGER, (Fiank 


_) 


Burkitt) ee ee: = + OB 
THE REFERENDUM, (N.H. Motsinger) 2.00 
Other Combinations. 

THE AMERICAN 

THE SOUTHERN MERCURY $1.85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 

THE AMERICAN 

T°. RK REFERENDUM $1.80 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 


THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $27 
ciub of ten 
THE AMERICAN, for oue year 
club of five, $5 00 
club of ten 8.00 





Parker. Pp. 462. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
{IMPROVED BREATHING CATARRH! ASTHMA! 
‘ + a U B EB a TUBE CONTAINING MEDICINE. CORRUGATED END. CAPR 


+ Best device ever 
< imvented to 


vindictive, and the coming of the angel of forgiveness makes a 
fitting climax. We must congratulate Mr. Mitford upon his 
work in this book. Here he lifts himself so far above all pre- 
vious efforts that we can hardly credit the different works from 
his pen to the same author. In the ‘‘ King’s Assegai’’ the work 
was illy done and mediocre, but here we find real genius. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 





The Romance of a Midshipman. New York: 


R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 


Before us we have a romance of the sea by an old sailor who 
has spun several other yarns in the last year or so. The old sea 
dog writes in a brisk, open and frank way that at once puts the 
reader at ease. We canalmost hear the roar of mother ocean and 
see the sun shining on the crest of the wave. ‘The author makes 
no pretension at beautiful or eloquent writing, but gives an 
unvarnished conversational talk. It is this very simplicity that 
makes the book so attractive. Mr. Russell makes one serious 
mistake in devoting about half of his story toa most uninteresting 
account of a growing boy with a passion for the sea. Wecan 
scarcely imagine a more dull and heavy bit of writing and we 
wonder how the publishers could have permitted this part of the 
book to appear in print. It isa pity that the author should not 
devote himself to depicting that which he loves and understands, 
and we trust in the future he will not attempt to explore unknown 
climes, and thus cast a cloud overall his work. Those who must 
have the love story will be entirely satisfied, for the stormy and 
exciting adventures of the midshipman and the girl of his choice 
are most remarkable. The scene is constantly changing and 
never grows tiresome. It is interesting to note the strong and 
unreasonable prejudice Mr. Russell has for the steamship and his 
unshaken love and admiration for the old time sailing vessel. 


*e 


F. TENNYSON NEELY. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Greater America, New York: 25 cents. 


An interesting collection of one hundred and sixty photo- 
graphic views of scenes in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, and portraits of some of those who took a prominent part 
in the late Spanish war. The pictures are excellent and convey 
a good idea of the places and their inhabitants as seen through 
the eye of the camera. 


* * 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation an international 
edition of the complete works of Count Tolstoi, translated direct 
from the Russian, and issued under the supervision of Nathan 
Haskell Dole, who has himself made most of the translations. The 
twenty large volumes will be illustrated with photogravures after 
drawings by artists especially selected for their knowledge of 
Russian life. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





BiRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. 
with forty-eight colored plates. 


By Neltje Blanchan. Pp. 359; 
New York: Doubleday & Mc- 


Clure Co. $2. 
THE BUTTERFLY Book. A popular guide to the butterflies of North 
America. By W. J. Holland, Ph.)., D. D., LL D. Pp. 382; with 


forty-eight colored plates. 
$3 net. 


SomE MARKED PassaGes and other stories. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 
Pp. 219. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. §r. 


BISMARCK: The Man and the Statesman. Being the reflections and 
reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, written and dictated by 
himself. Translated from the German by A. J. Butler. 2 vols. Pp. 
4!5-362. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


La MAIN MALHEUREUSE. By H. A. Guerber. 
Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. A Romance of Two Kingdoms. By Gilbert 


New York : Doubl-day & McClure Co. 


Pp. 106. Boston: D. C, 
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‘Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. } 










eure Colds, Cetarrb ‘ 


Throat diseases, Invaluable for public t 
speakers and singers forimproving voice, 8 
d stamp for description and testimonials to 9 


instantly relieved. 





When Writing;Mention this Paper. 








; | Blanchard’s Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler will 
CURE CATARRH, however deep seated; Neu- 
Consumption, Asthma and ally | ralgia, Sore Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., 
Price, by mail, 50 cents.* 

BLANCHARD MFG. Co., Dept. 199, Cincinnati, 0. 





Meekison of Ohio 


Has Been Greatly Benefited by 
Pe-ru-na. 





Congressman D, Meekison of Ohio, writes 
the following letter to Dr, Hartman. 


Dr. S. B. Hariman, Columbus, O. 

DEAR Str:—I have used several bot- 
tles of Pe-ru-na and feel greatly bene- 
fited thereby. I have been afflicted 








Hon. D. MEEKISON. 


with catarrh of the head and feel en- 
couraged to believe that continued 
use of Pe-ru-na will fully eradicate a 
disease of thirty years’ standing. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. MEEKISON. 


The continued receipt of endorse- 
ments like this for Dr. Hartman’s 
great catarrh remedy, prove its value 
beyond question. Men of prominence 
everywhere are recognizing the merit of 
Pe-ru-na and are willing to give expres- 
sion totheirjudgment because a certain, 
absolute cure for catarrh is a public 
good. All druggists sell Pe-ru-na 





Good Reasons for Using 
Compound Oxygen. 


Ith s been in use for more than twenty-five 
years. itiswel'tried. Thousands have testi- 
fied to its wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 
of physicians have used it in their practice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 
ployment. It cannot harm the most delicate 
patient. Treatment includes consultation of 
most experienced physicians. For the cure of 
chronic diseases. Send for free book of 200 pages. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, 
(Room K), PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 

and all Throat ‘troubles, use Thompson’s 

Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle 

THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Wil tamsport, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR HEAD 
A SAVINGS BANK 


Deposit 7 cts. a day there and receive a ccllege 
education at home, by mail, in your spare time. 

DO YOU WANT HIGHER PAY ? 

Then make yourself worth more. 

CAN YOU READ AND WRITE? 


If so, you can enroll as one ot our students, 

Tuition fees low and payable $2 per month. 
Unlimited time to complete studies, Text 
books and drawing plates free. COURSES IN 
ENGINEERING : Mechanical. Electrical, 
Steam, Bridge, Hydraulic, Municipal and « atl- 
road and in Geology, Mineralogy, Prospecting, 
Mining and Metallurzy. Coursesin Plumbing, 
H-ating and Ventilation, Architecture, Struct- 
ural Iron Works, Mechanical Drawing and Ma- 
Chine Design, Sheet Metal Working, Pattern 
Making anit many other subj -cts. 

This is no experiment, we have had 2? 
years of successfu' ex erience in teaching 
students all ovecthe wor!d by mail. Write 
for freeillustratet circular A 23. State subject 
interested in and get particulars. 


THE UNITED CORKESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, 


154, 156, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








